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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
en 
CCORDING to a coarse expression attributed to Count 
Bismarck, the German armies have been giving the Parisians 
“a day or two to cook in their own juice,”—in other words, pur- 
posely advancing very slowly, in order to leave the Parisians time to 
reflect on all the horrors of the siege they are courting, and to dis- 
count its terrors in suspense. The German troops have already 
appeared at Joinville (St. Maur), about three miles east of the walls 
of Paris, have captured a train at Senlis, about 25 miles north-east of 
Paris ; have reached Meaux in the same direction ; have mustered in 
strength at Melun, 27 miles south-south-east of Paris ; and have, 
in fact, enveloped Paris north, east, and south, but not yet, of 
course, to the west. (General Trochu has given notice that 70,000 
men will be wanted for the daily work on the ramparts, and says 
that the enceinte of Paris defended by public spirit and 300,000 
rifles is inacessible. But there seems little authentic information 
as to the cartridges and other ammunition in Paris, and without 
ample supplies of this kind the rifles and guns will, we fear, not 
effect much more than the public spirit. I®f Paris fights in earnest, 
no doubt the effort will be ** heroic,” but we still doubt. There 
are 300,000 men, of course, but with little discipline, and less 
heart, and the question as to the provisioning of Paris is still 
indeterminate. If General Trochu really should make anything 
great of liis defence, he will be, and deserve to be, one of the 
greatest of military heroes. 








— | 








The information as to the negotiations is very vague. M. 
Thiers has come over here on a sort of mission to get the Neutral 
Powers to propose what is really equivalent to any sort of terms 
short of a territorial surrender. ‘There has been a curious mass of 
contradictions both as to his authority and his proposals. ‘The Times 
first said he came only to propose that all the neutral Powers should 
force Germany into moderation. ‘The Daily Telegraph, which has 
been the best informed, declared that he came with authority from 
the Provisional Government to offer almost any guarantee for peace 
but the surrender of provinces. ‘The Times then admitted that so it 
was. And then the Dai/y News asserted that it was in a position to 
state that M. Thiers had no authority from the Provisional Govern- 
ment of any kind whatever, and came over only as a private indivi- 
dual. We believe that the 7elegraph was substantially right, and that 
Lord Granville has transmitted the effect of M. Thiers’ message to 
the Prussian Government, which has, says the Telegraph, replied 
through the same channel, the reply having been immediately 
transmitted to Paris, and M. Jules Favre having rejoined ‘“ with 
unexpected candour and judgment.” So there is, perhaps, still a 
hope that the siege will not go on. As to the terms, the Pro- 
visional Government seems qnite committed not to surrender 
French soil; and from all we can learn, Germany will not make 
peace without such a surrender. It is asserted,—and this is 
entirely supported by a telegram to the Manchester Examiner of 
last night to this effect,—that as the South-German troops 
have behaved so well, Prussia must secure for South Ger- 


many some tangible gain in return for her sacrifices,—must 
pay the allies, who have fought so noble a defensive war, in the 
same ignoble coin in which France proposed to pay herself for 
offensive war, —by spoliation. 


The blockade of the German towns on the Baltic has already 
been withdrawn,—the French needing their sailors and marines 
for the defence of Paris. ‘This looks more like a real intention to 
stand a siege than any bit of news yet received. Neither Stras- 
burg, nor Metz, nor Toul, nor any other French fortress, has as 
yet fallen ; but it is going hard with Strasburg, as General Uhrich 
has officially admitted. 


We understand, on the authority of a telegram to the Daily 
News, that General Trochu does not intend to content himself 
with fighting from behind his fortifications; but that a very large 
force— not less, it is said, than 80,000 regular troops—sallied forth 
to mect the enemy on Wednesday afternoon. An engagement of 
some kind was apparently expected yesterday. 


The great news of the week,—were not the apparently imminent 
tragedy at Paris so absorbing, —is the entry of the Italian army into 
the Roman territory. On Sunday, after repeated discussions in the 
Council of Ministers, the order to enter Rome was given. Count 
Ponza di San Martino had previously gone on a special mission to the 
Pope, to offer terms which it was hoped, in the confusion and helpless- 
ness of his secular position, Pius LX. might accept. ‘This day week 
(Sept. 10) the Count had an interview with the Pope, and is believed 
to have offered him the Leonine City to rule, the status of a sovereign 
with ambassadors at foreign Courts, the guarantee of the debt, and 
complete ecclesiastical independence, but the Pope declined the 
offer with his usual non possumus. ‘The Papal troops have, how- 
ever, offered no resistance, and it was expected that the Italian 
force would even enter the city of Rome itself without any opposi- 
tion from the Papal Zouaves, whose commander had been arrested 
for avowing his intention not to resist. General Cadorna has, so far, 
carried out his intention for the occupation of the Papal dominions 
with perfect ease, and we do not suppose there is any reason to 
apprehend a struggle, however trivial. ‘lhe Pope elects to stay at 
the Vatican. 


A curious contest is going on between the Papal and Evangelical 
papers as to the signs of the displeasure of Heaven. ‘The Record 
points out that on the very day when the proclamation of the dogma 
of Papal infallibility was made in Rome amidst the peals of a fear- 
ful thunderstorm, the Emperor declared war on Prussia, aud so 
brought to destruction, first the Pope’s only great ally, and next 
the Pope’s secular power. It makes a good deal of the thunder- 
storm,—‘‘a thunderstorm such as has not for years been heard 
at Rome rolled over the Vatican,” but the thunderstorm seems to 
have cleared up without doing much damage. On the other hand, 
the Ultramontane papers remark that no sooner did the Emperor 
withdraw his support from the Holy See by recalling his army 
there, than Heaven deserted him, and he fell before the power of 
Prussia. As for the calamity to the Papacy, the 7ub/it remarks 
that ‘* far worse dangers have befallen the Church than those that 
now beset her. . . and when the petty conquerors and petty vie- 
tories of the hour have passed into the ruin and the oblivion by 
which far greater men and greater events have been overwhelmed, 
Peter will sit on his throne in the Vatican, and will be the 
sole representative of order and authority in that distracted land 
from which he now seems on the point of being cast out.” 





Certainly the ecord’s case does not quite hold water in this, that 
it brings Napoleon into trouble at the exact moment when he had 
abandoned the Papacy, and ought, according to its principle, to 
| have been rewarded. On the other hand, the Ultramontanes have 
| certainly had, as yet, no signal proof of the special favour of 
' Providence for their dogma, though they think they have a proof 
of the disfavour with which Napoleon III. has been regarded for 
deserting them. We fear an impartial mind will not be able to 
' get at the view taken by Providence of the matter at all, at least 


| by any consideration, however minute, of the events. 
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The proclamation of the French Republic or Provisional [officers had money enough, but “the Prussian authorities would 
Government and its declaration against the aggression on Ger- | not allow their prisoners even to purchase what they required,” 
many has decisively turned the current of English sympathy | One of the writer's acquaintances, an officer of noble birth, assured 
on the war, and the feeling becomes stronger and stronger, | him that he was really starving, and devoured what food the 
especially among the working-classes, that a siege and bombard- | writer procured for him out of his own carriage, though not with. 
ment of Paris, undertaken solely to extort territorial cessions from | out first dividing it with his soldier servant, with the voracity of 
France, when on almost every other point Germany may pretty well | a wolf. ‘The rain had been pouring down on these poor fellows almost 
have her own way, would be a great crime. Two meetings were | without intermission ever since the Friday of the surrender, they 
held last Saturday, in Hyde Park and in St. James's Iall, to con- | were as wet as if they had been rescued from the water, many flushed 
gratulate the French on their Republic and plead for peace. In both | with fever, hundreds hardly able to stand upright with rheumatic 
meetings the sympathy for France betrayed itself very strongly, | pains, and many of the remainder suffering from bad bowel 
and, at the latter, in spite of all the efforts of the chairman (Mr. | complaints. He saw some of these poor fellows marched off to the 
Beales) to prevent any expression of bias as between the belligerent | frontier, and asserts—the italics are his own,—that ‘even the French 
parties. In Hyde Park, Mr. Odger took the chair, and read an | officers, if they lagged behind for an instant, were beaten with the butt. 
address,—which he has, we believe, gone to Paris to deliver,—in | ends of their [escorts’?] muskets and roared at, * forward, forward?” 
which all the blame of the war is thrown (we fear unjustly) on | ‘‘ Weak, sick, suffering from dysentery, fever, and rheumatism,” 
the Empire, and the French are exhorted to “ secure their terri- | they were compelled to move for ten miles at a pace nearly equal to 
tory ” by offering such terms as would be acceptable to the great | our ‘‘ double quick.” The writer says he has witnessed the brutality 
people who had fought this war in self-defence. Professor Beesly, | of Asiatic armies, but never saw prisoners treated so brutally, 
who was loudly cheered, vehemently opposed the demand for a | Representing to the Prussian oflicers what he had seen, he was 
cession of territory, as unjust to the ceded population and a certain | politely told in two instances to mind his own business, and in the 
seed of future war. In the St. James's Hall meeting, Professor | third answered by cyrses on the French nation and soldiers. These 
Beesly went further, and proposed, and nearly carried, a resolu- | are terrible signs of the fearfully brutalizing influence of war on 
tion that our Government should be invited to use all its efforts to | the mild and manly Germans. 
prevent this “‘spoliation,”—a resolution interpreted by some of the rapa elimi 
Committee to mean that England should go to war for France,| The Duc de Fitz-James, who, as a French witness, is of course 
which Professor Beesly did not deny. He would have had the | hardly impartial, sends from Paris to the Zimes, under the date of 
British Government go to war for Germany at the outset, and then the 12th September, his account of the horrible affair at Bazeilles, 
we should have been in a position, he thought, to restrain Ger- | some six miles east from Sedan, which was attacked by the 
many now. Perhaps; but more likely the whole of Europe would | Bavarians under the Crown Prince of Saxony. The Due de 
be armed to the teeth, and taking sides, almost at haphazard, as | Fitz-James represented the International Society for Aiding the 
self-interest and the prospect of aggrandizement might suggest. | Wounded, and was attached to the Ambulance Departient. 
a ; — According to his statement, on the 31st August the inhabitauts of 
The Revolution has had, on the whole, a salutary effect on the Bazeilles, seeing the enemy on the point of arriving, put on their 
minds of the French people, whose cruel suspiciousness and | National Guard costume and helped the army to defend itself 
fury against foreigners has decidedly abated during the last | against a Bavarian corps and the division Shiiler of Erfurt, a 
fortnight, while their worst papers have improved in tone. | giyjsion taken from the fourth corps of the Prussian Re- 
To this remark there is, however, one great exception. The | gorye, The Germans on their entry set the village on 
treachery, if treachery it was, as the Germans fully believe, fire, and burned the few surviving men, and hundreds 
which, after the formal surrender of Laon to the Prussians, blew | of women and children. Out of two thousand inhabitants of 
up the citadel, killing or wounding 95 German riflemen and 300 | pazeilles scaree “ 300 are left,” who relate that they saw Bavarians 
of the French Mobile Guards, was a detestable act, tending to | « push back entire families into the flames and shoot women who 
subvert all those rules of military law and honour by which alone | tried to escape.” This, however, it will be observed, is not the Due 
the horrors of war are somewhat limited, and foes enabled to| de Fitzjames's own evidence, but is received at second-hand from 
trust cach other's pledged word. There is still some doubt) survivors, He adds, ‘I saw with my own eyes the smoking ruins 
as to the real origin of the explosion, but there is, un-| of this unhappy village; an odour of burnt human flesh suffocated 
fortunately, none as to the tone of the French Press in| one, J saw the calcined bodies of the inhabitauts lying at their 
criticizing it. Even such a journal as the Debats speaks of | doors,” It can hardly be but that some fearful brutalities are at 
the act, even supposing it to have been one of bad faith, | the foundation of this statement. Indeed, the English corre- 
with more than leniency, as implying a sort of heroism which | s,ondent of the Evho, in Thursday's number, who had tried to find 
must extort admiration from the French people. No doubt there} oy¢ the truth on the spot, seems to give a general credit to 
is a sort of heroism in many thoroughly vile acts, for example, in} the story. Verily it would be even better for the reputation of 
a man who should deliberately destroy his own soul, believing that | the Germans than of the French that this cruel war should end. 
he was incurring eternal degradation, for the sake of revenge, by RS 
dragging down another with him tv destruction,—but what sort? |} For a man of real genius, who knows the difference between this 
‘The sort of heroism which makes a capitulation impossible is the| and that, there never was silly, shrieking inflation like Victor 
sort which belongs to ‘‘ enemies of the human race” as such,—vot | Hugo's. The address he has put out to the Germans, entreating 
a choice sort. them not to pursue the war, is hardly sane, so full is it of un- 
The German armies seem to have sullied their hitherto noble | meaning rhetoric and conceited tricks of style. It is all cut up 
reputation for humanity both in the cruel affair at Bazeilles | into short assertions and questions after this fashion:—‘‘Germans— 
before Sedan, of which the fuller English accounts are very | He who speaks to you is a friend. ‘Three years ago, at the time of 
shocking, and in the treatment of the defeated army after the | the Exposition of 1867, from the retreat of my exile, 1 welcomed 
capitulation. With respect to the latter, we have an elaborate | you into your city. What city? Paris. For Paris belongs not 
account by a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, who is a wit-| to us alone; Paris is yours as much as ours. Derlin, Vienna, 
ness far from prejudiced against the Germans, and speaks of the | Dresden, Stuttgart, are your capitals; Varis is your centre. 
treatment of the defeated army as “ far worse than the result of any | It is in Paris that the beating of Europe’s heart is felt.” Con- 
fight it has yet been my lot to see,” though “for the last fifteen | sidering that Paris was fiercely crying *‘ A Berlin!” two months 
years I have visited the scene of every great engagement in Europe | ago, aud one month ago was fiercely expelling all the innocent 
within a few hours after it had taken place.” Writing from Sedan, | German residents, this assertion that Paris is the German 
on Wednesday, September 7, just five days after the capitulation, | “centre,” and also that ‘it is one immense hospitality,” will 
he states that for the whole of that time almost all the men of Mac- | hardly be regarded by Germans as opportune. Perhaps they may 
Mahon’s army, some 80,000, and all such of the officers as would | reply that it is not so much the beating of Europe's heart, as the 
not give their parole not again to bear arms against the Prussians | throbof Europe’s passion which is felt there. But, in any case, rhodo- 
during the present war,—3,000 out of about 4,000, as it now | montade of this sort is odious and almost morally degrading in 
appears,—had been left out in an open field, as wet with the heavy | such an hour as this, when all France ought to be thinking of the 
rains as a marsh, without the slightest covering, huddled together | vain-glory which rendered the Empire possible and popular, in- 
like sheep in a space about as large as Trafalgar Square, without stead of loading the Emperor, who has sinus enough of his own, with 
an ounce of meat, and with only one hard biscuit per man for (wo | all the sins of France, and crying up France as an angel of purity 

















days’ conswinption,—two and a half biscuits for the whole five days, now that it is delivered from the Empire. In spite of our hearty 
—and this though, as the writer says, the Prussian troops round | sympathy for France, such tawdry and unmanly falsehood as 
Sedan had two good meat meals per diem. Many of the| Victor Hugo's makes us sick. 


It is said that even he, in some 
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former work, has spoken of the man who should give the Rhine 
to France as deserving of immortal glory. Is it possible he can 
vapour in this style if he did? 


The Orleans Princes—i.¢., the Duc d’Aumale, the Prince de 
Joinville, and the Duc de Chartres—went to Paris incognito im- 
mediately after the revolution, and offered their services to the 
Provisional Government. The reply was that the amnesty of 
course extended to them, but that the Provisional Government 
was already in considerable difficulty from the mutual distrust of 
the Republican and Orleanist party. Were it known that the 
Princes were in Paris, the National Guard, who, as belonging to the 
bourgeois, are nearly all Orleanists, would certainly make a demon- 
stration in their favour, and so bring on a violent counter-move- 
ment from the Republicans. ‘This would much have added to the 
embarrassment of the temporary Government, and the Orleanist 
Princes were, therefore, entreated to return to England for the 
presept,—a request in which they very patriotically acquiesced. 


It is curious what a lot of popularity the Government of the 
United States manages to obtain by promptly recognizing repub- 
lics, however ephemera!,—recognizing them ‘by telegraph,” lest 
they should cease to exist before the arrival of the regular mail. 
Mr. Washburne, the American Ambassador in Paris, confesses he 
can do nothing towards mediation between France and Germany, 
but besides being the medium of an almost instantaneous ‘‘ acknow- 
ledgment ” of the Republic, he has, oddly enough, added that he 
“ protests personally against the continuation of an impious war 
and against useless massacres.” Conceive an English ambassador 
annexing to a declaration of the views of Iler Majesty’s 
Government, a public statement of his own views,—as that of 
a sort of private potentate who had set up for himself! Yet 
all this mischievous and confusing overflow of individual 
opinion into the affairs of an embassy does obtain a sort 
of mob-favour for the power which permits it, while the 
prudent reserve of ambassadors and Governments who wait 
to see what stability there may be in a new experiment, get 
the reputation of cold, aristocratic hauteur. 


Germany seems to be even now not strong enough to let her 
people talk harmless politics freely. The Central Brunswick 
Committee of the German section of “The International Work- 
men’s Association” issued on the Sth inst. a manifesto to the 
German working-class, calling upon them to prevent the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine, and to bring about an honourable 
peace with the French Republic. This manifesto has been seized, 
and all the members of the Committee, even the printer, were 
arrested and chained like common felons, and sent to Liitzen, in 
East Prussia. The General who is said to have ordered this arrest 
is named as Vogel Von Frankenstein (we presume by mistake for 
Vogel Von Falkenstein), but he does, indeed, represent the 
Frankenstein of German politics. What can the Government of 
any State in Germany have to fear from the advocacy of political 
measures so honourable and reasonable as these? Indeed, had 
they been really revolutionary instead of singularly wise, what a 
blunder in the German authorities to treat revolutionists just now 
with any greater respect than the English Government pays to the 
orations of Mr. Bradlaugh! 


The Government of Spain seems to be ina very hesitating state of 
mind as to the attitude it should take to France. Seftor Olozaga, 
writing on September 8, stated to M. Jules Favre that ‘he has 
received instructions from his Government to keep up official 
relations with the Government of the Republic,” on which M. 
Jules Favre replied tentatively, “it is precisely at this cruel 
moment for France that we see clearly manifested the wisdom 
which would join in one single tie those nations that really form but 
one family, and are awaiting only the signal of liberty to recover 
their family titles,"—a sort of fecler for an alliance among the 
three ‘ Latin races,” as the ex-Emperor liked to call them. 
Hereupon, perhaps, Sefior Olozaga responded somewhat too 
warmly. At all events, the Spanish Government, which is very 
jealous of the Republican party in Spain, and now, probably, very 
fearful that Spain may catch the contagion of republican enthusiasm 
from its very infectious neighbour, recalled Senor Olozaga, on the 
ground that he had exceeded his instructions in the advances made 
to the Provisional Government! General Prim is evidently, for 
the present, sitting upon thorns. 





A rebellion has broken out in Nice and Mentone, where the 
French yoke has been thrown off and an Italian republic declared, 
—or rather, we suppose, a Nizzan republic, for there dues not seem 





any sign of an Italian republic elsewhere in Italy. It would, 
however be an excellent beginning of republican policy if the 
French would give back Nice, at her own request, to Italy. It 
would be a first step towards the reparation of a great crime, and 
what, we fear, the French Government would think still more of, 
—an excellent stroke of policy towards the conciliation of Italy, 
whose hearty friendship France greatly needs. 


Professor Huxley, as President of the British Association, which 
met at Liverpool on Wednesday, adopted the excellent principle 
of devoting his address to the discussion of a single subject, instead 
of to one of those perplexing résumés of scientific progress on all 
its lines which few men are competent to prepare, and fewer still 
to understand. His chosen subject was the history of the contro- 
versy respecting the origin of life, whether life is always generated 
from a parent life actually or potentially similar in organization, 
which he called the hypothesis of Biogenesis (birth from what 
is living) ; or whether life can be produced from that which is not 
living, under special conditions, Abiogenesis (birth from what is 
not living) ; or whether, finally, forms of life of one kind (animal, 
for instance,) can be generated from forms of life of a quite different 
kind (as, for example, vegetable), which the Professor called 
Xenogenesis (or birth from a strange or foreign organism). ‘The 
whole history of biological discovery during the last two or three 
hundred years points clearly, the Professor showed, to the first 
hypothesis, that life is, under the present conditions of our universe, 
generated only from living organisms actually or potentially of 
the same kind as the offspring. But he guarded himself 
from being understood to assert, or even suppose, that this 
has always been so. ‘If it were given me,” he said, “to look 
beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time to the still 
more remote period when the earth was passing through physical 
and chemical conditions which it can no more see again than a man 
can recall his infancy, I should expect to be a witness of the 
evolution of living protoplasm from not living matter.” But 
Professor Huxley gave no sort of ground for his expectation, which 
appears to us pure conjecture. Surely we ought to find even now 
producible evidence of what he calls Xenogenesis, —i.c., the produc- 
tion from one organic form of another radically different,—if the 
origin of life is to be found in special combinations of that which is 
not living. We should call the Professor's ‘* expectation” not what 
he called it, an act of ‘ philosophical faith,” but rather a philo- 
sophical coup d'état, or act of revolutionary conjecture. 


The Times of Tuesday states that information has been received 
at the India Office that the telegrams from India reporting that a 
native regiment at Allahabad threw down its arms in a spirit of 
insubordination were utterly untrue. ‘*The India Ollice has 
ascertained that there is no cause for fearing a disturbance at that 
station, and the apprehension felt by European residents appears 
to have been groundless.” ‘This is hardly a satisfactory kind of 
denial; it certainly does not assert that the discipline of the troops 
is all that it has formerly been; and we should fear that the true 
explanation of the rumour is that it grew out of indications of an 
insubordinate spirit which had been exaggerated indeed, but still 
had their significance. 


Our Eastern visitor, Keshub Chunder Sen, took leave of his Eng- 
lish friends last Monday, at a crowded gathering in the Hanover- 
Square Rooms, previous to his return to India. After a few speeches 
from representatives of various religious denominations (among 
which Professor Plumptre’s remarks on the Brahmo movement, and 
the Rev. H. Ierson’s on English sects, were notably good), Mr. 
Sen gave his impressions: of England. Ile painted our social 
peculiarities and follies with a light, humorous touch, spoke of 
our great social evils with earnest regret, and expressed his admira- 
tion of “ the three great blessings of England,” her charities, her 
homes, and her public opinion. On these he dwelt eloquently, 
and urged his hearers to do all in their power to promote the 
growth of similar blessings in India, where they are so much 
needed. Lastly, he spoke of English religion, and especially of 
Christianity, giving utterance to a series of thoughts and concep- 
tions which showed the intense spirituality of his nature and the 
fulness and depth of his Theism, and indicated more transcen- 
dental power than anything he has said here before. He ended by 
thanking England for his hospitable reception, saying, ‘ that from 
Iler Majesty to the poorest peasant,” all had been kind to him. 
With honest simplicity, he put aside the public praise, ‘* which he 
did not deserve,” and took only the affection, of which he could 
with difficulty speak unmoved. 








Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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5) ‘the great and generous forbearance which Germany see 

TOPICS OF THE DA Y. intend on the commencement of the war, that she is to a Poa 
THE D ITY OF Gi MAN herself that she will not descend below the level of the French 

U F GERMANY. political morality? Would there ever have been a case of a 

S$ we have always held that whether the King of Prussia | more humiliating fall from high ground, due to the de 
and his advisers mean to be satisfied with such terms of | moralizing effect of successful conquest, than this excuse 

peace as the Provisional Government of France can offer or} would show? The Germans surely will be ashamed to 
not, they will undoubtedly appear before Paris before listen- | measure their own duties in resisting and protecting them. 
ing to the question of terms at all, we are by no means dis- | selves from invasion, by the standard of a power politically 
heartened by the absolute blank which seems still to pervade | degraded by a long course of corruption, for which they express 
the whole political world as to the official intentions of /so unmeasured and biting a contempt. Germany is great 
Germany. It was wise in any case to bring the power of | enough to measure her own duties by her own sense of duty 
Germany fully home to the very heart and eyes of Paris. | and not by the exigencies of a petty retaliation. ia 
Now that Paris is actually insulated from the world, sur-| Putting, then, completely aside the French standard, by 
rounded by a ring of German troops on every side, and that which the friends of Germany seem now but too willing to 
the awful peril of bombardment is at the very door, Paris will | measure her future course,—is there any reason of which 
for the first time realize how insane and wicked were those | Germany need not be ashamed for refusing to listen to the 
fanatical shouts of exultation with which her inhabitants | terms which the Provisional Government are known to be 





greeted the declared intention of invading and breaking up | willing to offer? That Germany can intend to accept the Ex. 
Germany. And it was only right that the great capital Emperor's pitiable assurance that he was averse to the war, 
should be made to feel to its very centre what the cry of “A but that the French people forced it on him, and affect to 
Berlin!” really meant. But this once accomplished, the respon- | regard the displaced government as the only one with which 
sibility of the German leaders becomes very grave indeed. | it is possible to treat for peace, is altogether incredible. To 
They have hitherto had the full sympathy of all thinking | identify herself with the ruler whom Count Bismarck has just 
and sober men in Europe. They have conducted a great been doing all in his power to blacken, and declare the France 
war with splendid genius, and exhibited a great people’s | who has broken with that ruler incompetent to represent the 
greatest qualities,—self-denial, fortitude, courage, in one word | nation, would be to cover herself voluntarily with ridicule, 
in the highest sense, discipline. And they have, with few | and give the Republic so legitimate and patriotic a reason for 
exceptions, and these quite recent, shown nothing at all of | war to the knife as would be equivalent to a fresh army. 
the insolent pride of conquest. But at the walls of Paris; That Germany should take up the cause of the corrupt and 
the moral trial of Germany really begins. It is known | effete Empire must have been the dream of some bitter French, 
that the French Provisional Government is quite willing to Republican, and without the remotest countenance in any 
yield almost anything but territory as a condition of peace to! great German statesman’s brain. A war to reinstate Louis 
the powerful foe. They would allow the fortresses of Strasburg | Napoleon,—to force back on the French the master they 
and Metz to be razed. They would pay a great indemnity (even | had so recently dismissed for both incompetence and 
as high, it is said, as a hundred millions sterling) for the war. | tyranny,—would, indeed, be a war of insult and intrigue. 
They would surrender the Baltic fleet. In a word, they would | Let us dismiss that wild hypothesis of some of the 
admit their complete defeat, do all that money can do to re- official and semi-official Berlin newspapers, as a deliberate 
fund to the Germans the cost of the war, and surrender cer- | scoff at the character and intellect of Count Bismarck. Nor 
tain great advantages which they have hitherto possessed is any better excuse for refusing to listen to the pro- 
for the conduct of any future war against Germany. But} posed terms to be derived from the obvious possibility that 
they will not transfer French subjects and French provinces | France may repudiate her Provisional Government, for, in 
to Germany against their own consent, They will defend | point of fact, France cannot do so. The Provisional Govern- 
Paris to the utmost, and, as they now think at least, even | ment, once satisfied, has at least the power to control any army 
abandon Paris, and carry on the war in the South of France, | by which Germany can be opposed, and that is more than 
rather than do this. Will Prussia listen to these terms, or | enough. For the rest, Germany can take power to see the 
will she either at once reject them, or worse still, avail her- ' terms of peace carried fully out ; and as to the future, why the 
self of the excuse that the present Provisional Government | future may bring caprice and change of purpose quite as 
has no legal power to bind France, and so identify herself | easily if the peace were made by the dissolved Legislative 
with the crimes of the fallen ;égime? We can hardly| Assembly and the deceased Senate, as if it were made by 
believe, or indeed endure to believe, it. There has been hitherto | the Provisional Government. The German future will take 
a nobility about the demeanour of the German Government, | care of itself. 

which makes it most painful to conceive that it is now about| Thus the only respectable pretence for not listening to the 
to enter decisively on a path which will rapidly alienate all| terms which the Provisional Government are known to be 
the sympathies of Europe, and not improbably those of its| willing to accept, must be that those terms are énadequate. 
own subjects. A few unhappy “Socialist Democrats” in| If they were adequate, the Provisional Government has ample 
Brunswick who have protested vehemently against the policy | means to secure Germany against any danger of French re- 
of annexation, and asked for a recognition of the French! pudiation. But are they adequate? They are to our minds 
Republic, have been already arrested and sent to prison. That | not only adequate, but precisely those which Germany should 
is a bad beginning for the policy of annexation,—if policy of | for her own sake impose. 

annexation it is to be,—and we trust it is not to be. But here They would indemnify Germany, so far as anything can 


is a distinct enough omen of the sort of internal divisions this | indemnify a country for war, and render France much 


policy might reproduce, neutralizing the marvellous consolida- 
tion of German unity which a common war of resistance, nobly 
waged, has already cemented. 

It is said, and very justly, that defeated France cannot 


weaker than she is at the end of the war,—and at the 
beginning of it she was as much weaker than Germany a3 
Italy was weaker than France. But they do not offer her 
strong military frontier ? At all events, a far stronger military 








properly demand from Germany a better treatment than a! frontier than France, which will have no fortress at all like 
defeated Germany would have received from France. No} Coblenz, Mainz, Landau, and Germersheim on which to rest 
doubt. But are we, then, to measure the action of Germany | for the invasion of Germany. Berlin can never be reached by 
by a French standard? Will Germany herself consent to | France as easily as Paris has been reached by Germany. A vastly 
measure her own action by a French standard? The Ger-| stronger power, with an already vastly stronger frontier, should 
man newspapers teem with words of the most bitter surely hesitate how it sacrifices all otic considerations of policy 
and stinging contempt for France. They speak,—the | for the sake of making the frontier a little stronger yet. And 
Allgemeine Zeituny of last Monday, for instance, speaks,— | what considerations of policy can be stronger than those which 
of the “lying,” the ‘calumniating fury,” the “ bes-| should prevent the Germans from annexing a French Venetia ‘ 
tiality”’ of the French, with scornful loathing. Well, we | However glad a Republic may be to repudiate the vyyressivus ot 
have not been slow to express our own abhorrence of many | the Empire, the very sentiment of equality which is at the heart 
of the recent symptoms of the corruption of French society, | of such a Republic would keep alive the resolve to avenge the 
—but the more we concede all this, the more astonished we | wrongs of Alsace and Lorraine, as the Republican sentiment in 
feel at the plea put in for Germany, that she will do x0 worse | Italy kept alive the resolve to avenge the wrongs of Venice. In 
than France intended to do, if she insists on establishing a/ opposing herself to the most intimate popular conviction ot 





* . 2s ‘ “one a | ' 
Venetia of her own by annexing unwilling populations on the | modern Europe, that peoples are not to be transferred from one 
French bank of the Rhine. Is this, then, to be the end of| power to another merely for the sake of strengthening a mili- 
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tary frontier already superfluously strong, Germany would | 
be challenging a host of quarrels, both external and internal, | 
of which she will not soon hear the end, and breaking defini- | 
tively with democratic ideas. She would seriously alarm | 
Europe for the sobriety of a power which seems well-nigh 
irresistible, destroy her moral influence with the more demo- | 
cratic States, not improbably do something towards throwing | 
Belgium into the arms of France, and mine the ground under | 
the feet of her own Liberals. She would lose all the moral | 
grandeur of her present position, sow the seeds of wars that 
would be anxiously watched for from the very day of the 
signature of peace, and divert the course of her own develop- 
ment and civilization from the pacific into the military 
channel. Ambition grows by what it feeds on, and the | 
conquest of Alsace and Lorraine would, in all probability, 
excite the thirst for other annexations. 

Finally, as regards the immediate present, there seems some 
fear that the vile hardness of heart which war always causes 
is already beginning to stimulate the mild and just German 
armies into acts as shameful, if not as treacherous, as that 
blowing-up of the citadel of Laon, so bitterly and justly resented 
ky the German Press. In connection with the battles before 
Sedan, we have now the full reports of impartial English 
correspondents, both upon the burning of the wretched French 
inhabitants of Bazeilles, and on the treatment of the capitulat- 
ing army for many days after the capitulation. In respect to 
both matters, the reports seem to show quite a new spirit of 
German brutality,—a spirit which, if we may trust the 
letter which attributes to Count Bismarck the remark that 
they should delay the march on Paris a day or two, in order 
to give the Parisians time “to cook in their own juice,”’—is 
rot unshared by the great statesman at the helm. It is quite 
certain that a prolonged war will rob the Germans of all the 
bloom of their humanity, and reduce them to the brutaler | 
level of professional armies. If they wish to avoid this, and | 
far worse evils of all kinds as well, they will remember that | 
the magnanimity of the victor is greater than victory itself, | 





and not refuse to listen to the proposals which would save | 
Paris. 





THE END OF THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


HE manner in which the Italian occupation of Rome has | 


been brought about, makes it almost impossible to con- | 


centrate attention on the event itself and the great issues | 


permanently involved. In almost any other circumstances, 


that the great obstacle to the association—the insulting 
attitude towards its associates of the Power which ought to 
have taken the lead—will probably be removed by the 
disasters which have taught every Frenchmen to perceive the 
need of allies. The association may also be furthered by the 
internal political changes consequent on the collapse of 
military despotism in France. But whatever may be the 
upshot, and whatever may be its immediate effects, though 
for the present one can hardly see how the alliance can be put 
together in time to save France from the present cup of mis- 
fortune, it is certain that for some time to come we shall have 
to look on with interest at the attempts towards a mutual 
alliance or understanding between the three South-Western 
Powers of Europe. This will be the external aspect of the 


| internal movement, which may be expected to be all the more 


intense under the compression of a predominant Germany. 
But after all, it is the inner life of nations which is most 
worth studying, and which we take leave to say is becoming 
daily of greater and not less importance in relation to external 
events, notwithstanding the loud din of such a struggle as that 
which now engages all Europe. The question of the external 
relations between Italy, France, and Spain is, at any rate, sure 
to be governed and modified by the internal movements of 
religion and polities, on which the new position of the Roman 
Church cannot but have a great influence. In spite of the 
pre-occupations of the hour, then, we may well turn aside for 
for a little to consider that position of the Church, and the 
probable course of the conflict on which it must enter. It is 
evident, we think, that the blow which has been struck at the 
Papacy, and indirectly at the faith of the vast community 
which knows of no Christianity but what is Roman, is a great 
one. The adversity which has come to the Church may be, and 
we believe is, that sort of adversity which ultimately profits, 
but in the meantime it is unmistakeably adversity and loss. 
Superficially, every state or corporation must be lowered in pres- 
tige and reputation by the loss of an object which it constantly 
declares to be vital, and which it struggles to retain or get by all 


| the force it possesses. On such a point men take it at its word ; 
| it is let down in all people’s eyes; and those who support it, 


in proportion to the sincerity of their belief, are depressed by 
the disaster which befalls them. Still more is this latter effect 
produced when the faith is held that the object will be secured 
by providential interposition, and Providence goes over to the 
enemy. For the time the discouragement to sincere Ultramon- 
tanes who proclaim loudly the necessity of the temporal power 
must be overwhelming, even if the suddenness of the disaster, 


Europe would have been filled with the noise of the event. | its resulting from events so disconnected with anything directly 
Had it occurred directly, as the result of the incessant action | concerning Rome, and its close succession to the last apparent 
of political forces,—the agitation of Italy, the disgust of | triumph of their cause, might not seem to a superstitious 
Catholic Powers with the declaration of Infallibility, the| mind the revelation of a hostile providence. To doubt 
gradual awakening of France to the perils of its interference | whether, after all, he had not mistaken the decrees of Heaven, 
and its own need for an Italian alliance,—it would have! must be the torment of torments to the enthusiast. For all 
visibly dwarfed all the incidents connected with it, and we | these reasons, the Catholic Church is struck, and struck hard, 
should haye been free to speculate on the probable con-/ by the loss of the Temporal Power ; and the blow is the 
sequences. There would have been little else to think | more overwhelming because it seems to be irreversible. It is 
of but the influence of the new condition on the pro-| quite certain that Ultramontanes hope against hope, that they 
spects of the Church as a great political corporation, and | have faith which is proof against any adversity, that intrigue 
on the faith of Christian communities. But the manner of | upon intrigue will yet be tried to reverse the fate which has 
the event calls up, or at least gives great prominence to, quite a descended, but even the sincerest of them must acknowledge 


bost of extrinsic considerations, which, though important, are 
certainly not so important, and yet will force themselves on 
our minds from their association with the pressing polities of 
the hour. We do not refer merely to the fact that the 
occupation of Rome is due to such a political earthquake as 
the overthrow of France, which so changes the aspect of inter- 
national questions and the moral position of the leading Con- 
tinental power as to make every other topic seem idle beside 
it. This would be quite enough to make the incident at 
Rome seem only an episode in a greater drama. But quite 
apart from this, the immediate political question which is 
raised is that of the alliance of France and Italy. This 
was always one of the issues of the Roman question,— 
the identity of interest between the two States, if only this 
vritating topic could be put out of the way, always making 
it a vital question how their future relations would be 
arranged. But when the dividing question is got rid of at a 
critical time for France, and when France appears in danger 
ef a permanent loss of position, the probable attitude of Italy 
to the Power which has so long vacillated between dictation 
and patronage, may well take precedence of many other ques- 
tions. Observers in Europe may be excused for waiting to 
see whether anything is to come of the union of the Latin 
races. The chances apparently are that something will come, 





that there is no visible means of a counter-revolution in their 
affairs. It is not, as in 18148, when the revolution had all the 
governments and dynasties against it. For some time the 
cause of the Temporal Power has been clearly upheld by a 
single foreign dynasty, at least not unanimously supported by 
the people it ruled, against the ambition of another people 
and dynasty and the sympathies of every people and govern- 
ment in Europe. Now, the sole dynasty which befriended it 
is swept away, and the people which that dynasty governed 
have not the power to help as before, while events have cer- 
tainly so changed as to deprive them wholly of the will. The 
moment, too, finds the Ultramontane cause in opposition to 
every civil government in the world, and there is no prospect 
of any material help. Judged in any way that such events 
must be judged, the proportions of the defeat of the Roman 
Church can hardly be exaggerated. 

But, besides the moral defeat, the change must in some 
respects be highly prejudicial to the ordinary working of the 
Church. The loss of the Temporal Power is a real loss, and 
not merely of prestige or reputation. No doubt the Pope is 
to retain some image of his former power. It is apparently 
settled that he will stay in Rome, and the Italian Government 
engages to respect his independence within the limits of the 
“Leonine City.” No government, however powerful, which 
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ventured to interfere with the Pope at all, would find it | authority, but still suffering and submitting to that society, 
expedient to touch him rudely, or treat him as an ordinary which is surely less intolerable than the old Pagan rule to 


subject. 
Italy do so, which has not only the prejudices of all Europe, 
but of a large following of its own subjects, to respect. The 
concession of a restricted independence to the Pope was, there- 
fore, all but a necessity of the occupation of the Roman States. 
But the concession is to popular sentiment alone, and not of 
any reality which can benefit the Papal power. The essential 
thing to the Papacy was that the Pope was Sovercign, actually 
governing a large lay community at his pleasure, able to form a 
real Court, and, so far as distance could do so, fencing off the 
civil power from interference. This kind of temporal authority 
undoubtedly was of use in setting off his spiritual pretensions ; 
there was one sacred area at least where Papal infallibility and 
all the dogmas of the Church could be made parts of the 
political constitution as well as articles of faith, and in this 
area a free development of faith and spiritual temper was 
possible which might be injurious to the real interests of the 
Church, but could not seem soto its genuine believers. Now 
all that is gone; there is no sacred area, or, at least, too small 
a one, since the civil power of Italy will close round on every 
side, and its influence will permeate to the very heart of the 
Papal Court. A mere section of a city will be no safeguard 
against hostile influences. The Papal Court with an alien 
power close up to its palace gates will henceforth be a 
smaller thing to the pilgrims who flock to it from every 
country. There will be a real inconsistency besides in a 
power which claims absolute authority, having no sphere 
for action at all, being set at naught at its own centre, 
so that no specimen of a priestly-governed community can 
anywhere be exhibited. 
the shadowy independence of the Pope is a permanent possi- 
bility. It is one of the most inconvenient political arrange- 
ments for a great community to have a small enclave in its 
midst, governed by different laws, the asylum of its criminals 
and refugees, a spot where its writs do not run. Such an 
enclave is essentially a nuisance, not to be tolerated very 
long; and we believe it will be still less tolerable when the 
rival authority is so great as that of the Pope. His great 
position in the world due to his spiritual authority will un- 
doubtedly induce him to try experiments on the temper and 
forbearance of his neighbour, of which an ordinary small com- 
munity would not be capable. The temptation to intrigue and 
to form a rival Court in Rome, sheltered by the quasi-independ- 
ence conceded, will be all but irresistible. In course of time, 
then, we should expect that, in mere self-defence, the Civil 
Government of Italy will gradually encroach on the restricted 
independence which is yet left to its enemy, enforcing extra- 
dition treaties and other arrangements to prevent the Leonine 
City becoming an unbearable nuisanee, till, at last, the Civil 
Government of Italy pervades the restricted area, leaving the 
Pope only his spiritual authority. This result will not be 
arrived at, perhaps, without many additional contests which 
will be dangerous both to Italy and the Church, but that it is 
now possible only indicates the descent which the Pope has 
been compelled to make, The Church, in spite of itself, will 
be reduced to the position of having only spiritual authority, 
which is, apparently, so repugnant. Even the doubiful com- 
promise of having its Chief freed from subjection to the civil 
power will not long be left to it. 

We are content with pointing out the magnitude of the 
change which is really effected. That the Roman Church and 
the faith of a large part of Christendom will both be shaken, 
we cannot but believe. Of course, it is an entirely different 
question whether the commotion will not very soon produce 
infinitely greater good to the world, and possibly even through 
the agency of a Church which will first be greatly transformed. 
It is hardly possible but that even Ultramontanes must change 
their front when they find that at last they have nothing but 
the consciences of men to appeal to, and that they are submerged 
in acivil society which becomes daily of a type and temper more 
and more foreign to their influence. According to ordinary 
chances, the adherents of the Papacy would have much to 
gain. by accepting frankly the change ; by acknowledging the 
fact that power is gone, and that the chief of their religion, 
who should have the highest authority in human affairs, is 
himself a subject to more or less alien powers; and _per- 
haps by shifting the seat of their spiritual government from 
its ancient place, so as to avoid the degradation of a contest 
on the very site of their old supremacy. The cue of the 


Papacy should, in fact, be to become once more a persecuted 
Church, living in a society over which it claims an unrecognized 


Least of all could a new Government like that of which the Apostles preached obedience. 


We question farther whether even | 


| 
d 


But we forbear to 
|speculate what changes of this kind may take place. §o 
|much might happen, if only the Church had men of genius: 
| but we own to a fear that the old traditions of the Church 
| will weigh it down, that the temporal power will be clung to 
,in theory and laboured after in fact in spite of reason ‘and 
necessity, and that the old Church will not even make a sensj- 
ble struggle for existence. But even such a course, whatever 
immediate trouble it may bring, may turn out, after all, to be 
the most favourable to European welfare and the revival of 
real Christianity. 





THE ENGLISH WORKING-CLASSES ON THE WAR, 
TIIS week has given us some considerable opportunities of 
seeing how the fall of the French Empire, the proclama- 
tion of a Republic in France, and the change thereby imported 
both into the tone of the french resistance and the German 
invasion, have influenced the opinion of the political leaders of 
the English Working-Class in relation to the war. We haye 
had a small meeting in Hyde Park, addressed by Mr. Odger, 
Mr. Weston, and others, on the subject; a large and excited 
meeting in St. James’s Hall, professedly in favour of peace 
simply, but which did not refrain from assailing certain modes 
of securing peace as highly objectionable ; and lastly, a mani- 
festo from the General Council of the International Working- 
Men’s Association, signed by Mr. Applegarth, Mr. Odger, and 
others, which discusses with a good deal of force and a certain 
amount of virulence the apparent intentions of the German 
leaders. Some of our contemporaries are very wroth with the 
| working-class for expressing opinions at all which are so little 
| likely to influence German action, and exhaust the resources 
of language in pouring contempt on these attempts at verbal 
intervention. That seems to us a very contracted way of 
looking at the matter. It may well be that the statesmen 
of Germany can afford utterly to disregard English opinion, 
whether expressed by one class or another, in relation to 
a quarrel which has cost so much German wealth and 
German blood, and on which English opinion is so com- 
pletely irresponsible. But of this we may be sure,—that a 
change of phase in the politics of the war which has already 
made the feelings of English working-men veer round so 
suddenly from one attitude to another, will hardly be without 
somewhat similar ultimate results among the same class in 
Germany itself, of which, indeed, the manifesto of the Coun- 
cil of the International Working-Men’s Association adduces 
already certain (somewhat faint) practical indications. No- 
thing is more foolish than to suppose that expressions of 
strong popular opinion which are, for the moment, without 
result, might as well have been suppressed, and may be con- 
temptuously passed by as nugatory. It is in crises like these 
that popular feelings charged with the most momentous 
political results have their birth. Without taking into 
account the enormously contagious character of certain moods 
of popular feeling, as between nation and nation, it is in times 
like these that our own new popular constituencies, still raw 
and clumsy in the use of power, are certain to take a 
more definite mould and character of their own. The 
American Civil War did much to educate the political in- 
tellect of the English working-class. The war between 
Germany and France is likely to do more still. It is 
the purest fatuity of literary cynicism which makes the 
literary class excuse itself for ignoring these stirrings of 
political life in great bodies of the people, on the perfectly 
irrelevant plea that it will not have much immediate effect in 
influencing the demeanour of the German victors. To us, 
nothing in the world is more worthy of study by a politician 
who wishes to understand the tendencies of the future, than 
the varying feeling of the working-class on the various phases 
of the war. Let us try to define its latest phase as clearly as 
we can, and briefly to criticize it. 

In the first place, there has been discernible a very sincere 
and praiseworthy objection to territorial conquest, and a very 
| clear understanding of what territorial conquest really means,— 
the transfer of populations against their own will from a country 
| to which, by a sufficient tradition and by admitted choice, they 
| belong, to one towards which, by the same tradition and by 
choice, they are utterly alien. For transactions of this kind, 
whether contemplated by France as the object of the war, or 
by Germany as the guarantee against further war, it is clear 
enough that the English working-classes entertain a profound 
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and even intense disgust,—a disgust so keen that many of 
them would hardly scruple to plunge England itself into war 
to prevent it. How strong the feeling on this subject really 
js, the newspaper reports of the Saturday meetings have not 
adequately shown. For instance, we find no trace in them of 
the interpretation put bythe meeting at St. James's Hall on Pro- 
fessor Beesly’s proposed ‘rider’ to one of the resolutions urging 
the British Government “to use all its efforts to prevent any 
territorial spoliation of France.’’ That ‘rider’ was deprecated 
by the chairman (Mr. Beales), finally protested against by the 
Committee, and publicly explained by some of the leading 
members of the Committee thus,—‘‘ Those who vote for the 
rider, vote for war;” and yet the chairman was obliged to 
admit that the votes were, as far as he could see, equally 
divided between the original resolution and the rider. That 
appears to us to mean that, as far as the meeting at St. James's 
Hall was any test of working-class opinion, that opinion is 
shifting round so strongly against the disintegration of France 
as to lean towards active intervention. If it does so already, 
what might not be the result of a long and harrowing siege of 
Paris, met by a fierce and gallant resistance # 

In the next place, it is clear enough that the working-class 
is induced by the prospect of republican equality in France 
to wink at the past sins of France, and to aggravate the 
expected sins of Germany, in a manner far from strictly im- 
partial or just. The vehement enthusiasm expressed at St. 
James’s Hall for the Republic was the most marked feature 
of the meeting. The sneers of the Council of the Inter- 
national Working-Men’s Association against “the pious King” 
of Prussia and the “secret designs” of the Prussian 
Government, are no less sharply marked. The political 
leaders of the working-class apparently believe a republic 
incapable of unjust aggression, and a strong monarchy equally 
incapable of sincerity and magnanimity. The mere mention 
of equality prepossesses them to attribute all the virtues to the 
government advocating it. The mere existence of a strong 
dynastic monarchy, rooted in hereditary associations and national 
achievements, prejudices them as against all the vices. The 
republic which has replaced an empire, is light sprung out of 
darkness. The monarchy which, in great measure by fidelity 
to its duties, has gained for itself an additional splendour and 
prestige, is on that account a shade darker than before. 

Again, in the manifesto of the Council of the International 
Association, there appears a profoundly bitter hostility to the 
middle class and its politics, which we do not observe in the 
public meetings. The following criticism on the policy of the 
German middle-class strikes us as a very significant stroke of 
class-partizanship :— 

“Thus this pious king stood pledged before France and the world to 

a strictly defensive war. How to release him from his solemn pledge ? 
The stage-managors had to exhibit him as giving, reluctantly, way to 
the irresistible behest of tho German nation. They at once gave the cue 
to the liberal German middle-class, with its professors, its capitalists, its 
aldermen, and its penmen. That middle class, which in its struggles for 
civil liberty had, from 1846 to 1870, been exhibiting an unexampled 
spectacle of irresolution, incapacity, and cowardice, felt, of course, highly 
delighted to bestride the European scene as the roaring lion of German 
patriotism. It revindicated its civic independence by affecting to force 
upon the Prussian Government the secret designs of that same Govern- 
ment. It does penance for its long-continued and almost religious faith 
in Louis Bonaparte’s infallibility, by shouting for the dismemberment of 
the French Republic.” 
And in another part of the paper the writers somewhat 
boldly prophesy thus,—“ Iistory will prove that the German 
working-class are not made of the same malleable stuff 
as the German middle-class. They will do their duty.” 
Such are the strongest features of the political feeling 
manifested by the English leaders of the working-class,—a 
real and keen dislike of conquest outraging popular wishes,— 
a vehement prepossession in favour of governments acknow- 
ledging even nominally the principle of equality, and against 
those which have gained a new popularity for the dynastic 
principle ;—and a keen and contemptuous hostility for middle- 
class politics. 

By way of criticism, we will only say that with the first 
feeling we warmly concur, and believe that the Germans will 
sully one of the purest causes for which a nation ever fought 
if they insist on the transfer of Alsace and Lorraine,—on the 
plea of very trivial military considerations (most vigorously 











exposed, by the way, in the manifesto of the International | 


Working-Men’s Association),—and on the still less tenable, 
though unquestionably true, plea, that had France conquered, 


| 


French provinces to Germany, it is, we think, forgetting the 
great danger of attempting to secure a nation unquestionably 
guilty of unprovoked aggression against the consequence of its 
own greediness. If the Germans are willing to overcome evil 
with good, we shall look on with the profoundest admiration ; 
and if not, we shall both disapprove the principle and condemn 
the blunder of a policy of retaliation. Dut is there any 
conceivable defence for an armed intervention, — with 
all its dangers of an extended field of war, — only to 
protect the French from what they strove to inflict 
on the Germans? It would, we think, be something 
very like a premium on future wars of aggression. It 
is clear that it is often wrong forcibly to prevent what it is, 
nevertheless, wrong to do. When France undertook a war of 
aggression, and her people as a whole cheered it on, they 
accepted the responsibility of challenging for themselves the 
same measure which they hoped to mete to Germany. Could 
sober statesmen justify a costly extension of the war at the ex- 
pense of the innocent, to avert from France such a retribution ? 
We do not think they could, and we do not believe that the 
English working-classes in their soberer moments, however 
much they might condemn Prussian retaliation, would seriously 
contend that they could. 

As to the rooted prepossession which the working-class 
seem to show against the dynastic leaders of Germany, and 
in favour of the temporary Republic in France, we can only say 
that they seem to us to be guilty of some injustice in the way 
of surface judgments. The mere name of a constitution does 
not really reveal the secret disposition of the people. Call 
France what you will, you cannot undo the fact that there 
are in France enormous masses to whom the idea of Republi- 
can equality is quite alien, who enjoyed the tinsel of the 
Empire as long as it glittered, who will not long be satisfied 
without something that does glitter, whether it be tinsel or 
gold. The politicians of the International Association 
virtually confess this, when they express their fears for 
the durability of the Republic. We do not see, therefore, 
that the name with which France has been, we hope 
permanently but hastily, labelled, should carry any dispro- 
portionate weight with honest judgments, It is a change 
for the better, from that leaden and corrupt Empire, 
no doubt. It is a change which may produce some (/ittle 
real change of disposition in the people. But it cannot pro 
duce very much all of asudden. The people who gloried in the 
Empire, and who voted for the Empire, remain, and remain in 
millions, And so, again, of the dynastic government of Prussia. 
We have no sympathy with the internal administration of 
Count Bismarck, though we believe he was right in seeing that 
if Germany were to be created, Prussia must make herself 
physically very powerful. But because the throne is powerful, 
and on very many accounts justly powerful, in Prussia, are we 
to ignore the indications of a social equality there in some 
respects far greater than that in France? Are not Ministers’ 
sons fighting on all hands in the ranks as common soldiers ? 
Have not the officers shared the hardships of the men far 
more truly than in France? Has there not been a far severer 
construction of the equal duties of all classes in relation to the 
war? Surely the politicians of the working-classes will not 
allow themselves to be blinded by mere names, and ignore 
what is in the highest sense republican in the Prus- 
sian system because it is a monarchy, and credit the 
bran new French Republic, on the other hand with more 


than it justly deserves,—that is, an earnest effort to begin 


afresh on a sincerer and juster system. 

Lastly, with regard to this bitter class tone which we regret 
most of all in the manifesto of Mr. Applegarth and his friends, 
—what possible evidence have they that the German working- 
class is not guilty of the same faults as the German middle- 
class? They produce one excellent protest by a German 
“ socialist ” association against the policy of annexation, and 
that is all. Have the working-class done anything for real 
Prussian freedom during these years in which the middle-class 
have, according to these erities, bungled so selfishly ? If not, 
why have they not shown that they are of “ess malleable 
stuff than the middle-class”? And now though, as Mr. 
Applegarth and his associates freely admit, the great German 
Army is really composed of the German working-class, do they 
look for any of that reluctance in it to push on the war into 
an aggressive stage and bombard Paris which they profess to 
expect from the German artizans? If there were this insuper- 


she would have demanded from Germany more and bitterer | able reluctance, the Army would virtually have the decision in 
sacrifices. But if working-class feeling is really leaning to-| its own hands. Without its hearty concurrence, the King and 
wards forcible intervention to prevent the annexation of | his Generals and Ministers are as powerless as babies, Tho 
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simple truth is, that the working-class in all countries is just as | storm which was fatal to the Captain. But then we know 
liable to accesses of blinding passion as any other, and it is not | that the Monarch, which Captain Sherard Osborn ealls an 
the part of the leaders to flatter them with the notion that | oddity, does not answer the requirements of a turret-ship, and 
they monopolize the generous instincts of a nation. While | is hardly superior in fighting qualities to a broadside ironclad 
there is much, then, in the political attitude assumed by the ,It is quite conceivable that Captain Coles may have 
leaders of the English working-class which we heartily admire | been rendered more sanguine of the success of the Captain as 
and sympathize with, there is much also which betrays that | a sailing-vessel by her trial with the Hercules. “Good as the 
tendency to be blinded by names, and to arrogate to one class Captain is in her sailing,” he wrote on the 14th of August, 
of the people all the virtues of the people, which seems to us | “I see my way clearly to making her equal in sailing to any 
the characteristic weakness of working-class opinion. | sailing-frigate in the world. .... A fleet of Captains could 
| keep = oe rege or go round the world without using 
” - a | a pound of coal.’’ Yet in opposition to this opinion, we cann 
THE LOSS OF THE “CAPTAIN. | but place Sir T. Symonds’ “edasiath on the sailing 4 
| od in the midst of the excitement caused by the war, of | of the Captain, and that is sadly confirmed by experi- 
4 the speculations as to the probable fate of Paris and the | ence. Moreover, Captain Sherard Osborn says that 
chances of mediation which engross almost every thought, | both Captain Coles and Captain Burgoyne agreed as to 
the loss of our most valuable turret-ship has caused a shock | the danger incurred by a turret-ship with a low freeboard, 
throughout England. It is not only among the friends and | if caught by bad weather when under sail alone. “ Prior 
admirers of the gallant men who perished, among those who to the first cruise of the Captain,” writes Captain Sherard 
were full of the daring of Captain Burgoyne and those who | Osborn, “we had a long and anxious conversation on this 
espoused the cause of Captain Coles, that there is this painful | very subject, and by diagrams and models which were before 
feeling. The shock to public confidence in the new turret- | us, Captain Coles agreed with me that if the leverage of the 
ships isa part of the surprise with which people have received | sails canted the low-sided ship over beyond a certain point, 
such an unparalleled event as the sudden sinking of a vessel of | the danger of her not recovering herself would be very great; 
the tonnage of the Captain, and manned like her, in the very | and I urged him to be most careful in his experiments on this 
centre of a fleet. It may be that the captain and crew of the | head, and at all cost not to hesitate, if caught in bad 
flagship were right in saying that they had never seen it blow | weather, to furl all sails, and bring the ship under steam with 
so hard in all their lifetime as on the night when this happened. | her bow to the sea,—an opinion in which he cordially agreed.” 
But the other ten ships of the squadron sustained no serious | Unfortunately the attempt was made too late on the night of 
damage ; the fleet was rather scattered before morning, and| the Tuesday. The topsail-sheets had been let go, and the 
they had all had a rough night of it; nothing else seems to | pressure of the sails was being removed, when the wind, 
have struck the Admiral on the Wednesday morning. When catching the open bottom of the hurricane - deck, found 
he had counted his fleet and found one ship missing, he |a new hold for an irresistible leverage. What the sails had 
appears almost to have mistrusted his own eyes, for he made | begun the second error completed. Overmasted, as is the 
a signal to the rest to count the fleet, and when all the | general opinion, overweighted, as is but too evident, being 
counts tallied, he bore up for the rendezvous. Later in the | exposed to so many separate dangers that a combination of 
day, the few floating spars, the boats bottom upward, the | them was fatal, the Captain was necessarily sacrificed. 
remains of the hurricane-deck, told too clearly what had taken | Although Captain Coles, in his letter of the 14th of August, 
place. The few dramatic touches given us by the survivors | considers Sir T, Symonds rather premature in his conclusions 
make the scene more vivid, but there is nothing to surpass the | that ships like the Captain could not cruise in company with 
/a fleet under sail alone, the opinions expressed by such an 


effect of this sudden disappearance. We hear of the ship heeling | 
gradually over, first 18, then 23, then 25 degrees, of her authority are well worthy of consideration. The result of the 
trembling at every blow from the short jamping seas, and | trials of the Captain and Monarch with the Channel Squadron 
settling into the great white mass of foam which spread all in May and June seems to show that neither vessel was 
around, while the captain vainly gave the orders that ought to thoroughly fitted for sailing. ‘With the amount of canvas 
have been effectual, and the roar of the steam from the funnel | spread,” says Sir T. Symonds in his Report to the Admiralty, 
overpowered both wind and wave. Within a few minutes of | “they are bad sailing-ships, whilst the masts are so 
her lurch to leeward, one or two of her erew were walking | large as to interfere materially with their efficiency as steamers 
first along her side and then along her bottom, as she turned | and fighting-ships.”’” Of the Monarch he says, “Even 
completely over, and that was the end. While the launch, | when the ship is cleared for action, the standing shrouds, mizen- 























with its small crew of survivors, was still close at hand, while 
the steam pinnace, bottom upwards, with Captain Burgoyne 
clinging to it, ‘‘in all that storm of broken waters,” was a 
little way to windward, one of the other ships passed almost 
over the place where the Captain had gone down. In those 
few words we have the whole story. 

It is a mere platitude, though it looks like a paradox, to 
say that this is just what we ought to have expected. To 
old-fashioned notions of naval architecture, nothing could have 
seemed’ more outrageous than the idea of placing heavy 
turrets, an open upper deck, and a top-hamper of spars on a 
vessel with a low freeboard. Of course the discoveries of 
modern times have upset all these earlier notions, and no one 
ean look for a return to the old system of high broadsides. 
But if we are to have new inventions, let us be consistent. It 
is idle to endeavour to fuse two things each of which may be 
good in its way, but which are irreconcilable. Because sailing- 
ships were brought to perfection in a former age, it does not 
follow that they ought never to be abandoned. Because 
daring experiments have been made with turret-ships, and 
their low freeboard has successfully braved the fury of 
Cape Horn, it does not follow that anything may be 
done with them. We do not exactly know what were Captain 
Coles’s own views about the Captain, or how far his favourable 


| mast, funnel-casing, and forecastle are great hindrances to all- 
, round fire.” With regard to the masts of both ships, we are 
| told that they materially interfere with the steaming power 
| when going head to wind, and only make the ships bad sailing 
'Shipson a wind. The masting of the Captain “ is much over- 
| done beyond the strength of her complement.” The Captain 
| does not tack with certainty, having once missed stays in a 
| single-reefed-topsail breeze, while the Monarch is said to have 
|once taken three hours in wearing. We do not deny that 
| many of these defects might be remedied, and it is clear that 
| during subsequent trials the Captain did much to earn the 
name of a good sailer. But what is the use of a turret- 
ship being put on her mettle in a race with a broadside 
ship, if the next thing we hear is that the turret-ship has 
| “turned the turtle” and gone down all standing? We must 
|ask seriously whether we are to build turret-ships at an 
enormous expense—the contract price of the Captain was 
£535,000, without counting rigging, armament, and stores— 
merely that they may win ocean races. Rear-Admiral Ingle- 
| field suggests that we might combine a temporary high free- 
board for sailing, with a temporary low freeboard for fighting, 
and it is probable that some such fusion of the two systems 
| will have to be effected if steam and sails cannot be divorced 
from each other. It certainly appears that it takes the 

















experience of her during the early part of the cruise may have | Monarch an hour and a half to clear for action, and if any 
introduced some modification. One of his friends tells us| further time has to be allowed for changing freeboards, an 
that “he much regretted the Captain had not the height | active enemy might do some mischief, or might escape, while 
above the water which he originally intended.” But this | the sailing-ship was transformed into a turret. If the sole 


must only be taken to mean that the freeboard was too low | cause of the Captain’s fate was that she was overmasted, a 
for safety in sailing, not that the essential principle on which | simple reduction of her spars might have saved her; but it 
turret-ships are constructed ran counter to the wishes of their | would have reduced the rate of speed, which Captain Coles 
projector. Again, the high freeboard of the Monarch is held | seems to have thought all-important. We presume, too, that 
up as an example, and the Monarch certainly weathered the | the hurricane-deck, which is sometimes spoken of as a necessity, 
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depends ina great measure on the use of the sails. A sailing- 
ship could not be worked from a freeboard of nine feet, which 
was constantly wetted. And thus we come round again to the 

int from which we.started, that the attempt to combine two 
inconsistent objects has caused this calamity. We cannot 
have Captain Cowper Coles’s explanation, and we do not wish 
it to be thought that we call upon him for his defence. His 
confidence, as well as that of all on board, was unshaken ; and 
if, like Winstanley in the Eddystone, he has perished with 
his invention, he has left his successors a more complete 
inheritance. 











THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ATHANASIANISM. 


HE final Report of the Ritual Commission is, in its relation 
to the Athanasian Creed, a curiously unanimous confes- 
sion that the Church is hampered with a formula which she 
does not like, which does not at all suit the genius of her own 
most characteristic piety, which all her representative men are 
anxious either to get rid of or to explain away, which they would 
all be thankful, if they only dared say so, never to have had, 
but which, nevertheless, they have not the courage to propose 
simply to strike off. The Commission consisted latterly of 
twenty-nine persons of all shades of thinking, of whom two 
(Lord Carnarvon and Sir R. Phillimore) would not sign at all, 
because there was so much in the Report from which they 
differed. The mode in which the remainder dealt with the 
Athanasian Creed was this :—there was not only an absolute 
majority, but a decided absolute majority against every proposed 
mode of dealing with it, only there was all but perfect unani- 
mity against not dealing with it at all. Thus, it happened that 
the suggestion for dealing with it, which had the largest 
minority, some eleven or twelve, perhaps, out of twenty-seven 
who signed the Report, was the one adopted in the Report, 
though thirteen out of the twenty-seven protest against 
the suggestion actually made,—allowing it to stand, we 
suppose, because a good many of them thought that 
to do nothing at all would be more objectionable still. 
Well, the suggestion thus adopted by the largest minority 
which any one proposition could obtain, is this,—to add to 
the rubric directing the use of the Creed this apologetic and 
(as many of the dissentients point out) conspicuously untrue 
note :—*‘‘ Note ;—that the condemnations in this confession of 
faith are to be no otherwise understood than asa solemn warn- 
ing of the peril of those who wilfully reject the Catholic faith.” 
Now, it is of course very kind of the Commissioners to wish 
to relieve the minds of scrupulous persons even by a pious act 
of legerdemain, and if Parliament and Convocation choose to say, 
‘When you repeat one particular form of words the nation agrees 
not to attach the obvious meaning to it, but to entertain the 
thoughts which would be naturally expressed by another quite 
different form of words,’ we do not see how any one can 
object that there is any great deceit in the matter. If I 
agree with my family that whenever I say ‘it rains’ they 
shall understand me to mean ‘it snows,’ and whenever I say 
‘it snows’ they shall understand me to mean ‘there is a 
thick fog,’ there is clearly no deception in the use (to those 
who know the cypher) of that very inconvenient form of 
verbal notation. But that this, and nothing else, is what the 
not very strong-minded proposal of the Ritual Commissioners 
really means, may be obvious to the meanest capacity, if 
we just quote a sentence or two of the Athanasian Creed— 
which the 8th Article says “ ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed,” for “it may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture ’’—with the proposed interpretation opposite 
it :— 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 

“ Whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholick Faith. Which 
Faith, except every one do keep 
whole and yndefiled, without doubt 


he shall perish everlastingly. And 
the Catholick Faith is this,” &e. 


ComMIssIONERS’ INTERPRETATION. 
*“ Whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he 
shall not wilfully reject the Catholic 
faith,—which faith, unless every 
one shall take care not wilfully to 


peril.” 


“This is the Catholick Faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully, hoe 
cannot be saved.’ 

and yet not be in peril.” 


Is it possible for any honest man to say that the words which | 


Convey the meaning on the left-hand column are in any way | 
fitted to convey the meaning on the right-hand column? And 
would not a Church which should seriously recommend this 
timid juggle, almost confess, on the very face of things, that 
it is so encumbered with traditions that it is afraid to, 
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acknowledge simply its own faith? We are utterly disgusted 
with this little bit of ecclesiastical legerdemain, and heartily 
hope that Convocation and Parliament, in the interest of public 
courage and plain-spokenness, will not endorse this wonderful 
official attempt at non-natural interpretation. 

That it should have crept into the recommendations of the 
Commissioners at all seems the more strange, when we come to 
look at the language of the various dissentients. The Arch- 
| bishop of Canterbury rejoices in the mild “explanation” (/) 
given to the words of the Athanasian Creed, and argues that 
it is therefore evident the words as they stand are open to 
objection ; he would have preferred to omit the creed 
altogether from the public service of the Church. Lord 
Stanhope and Lord Portman would have thought it 
preferable to retain the creed, but not to “enjoin” its use in 
any of our public services. Lord Harrowby concurs in the new 
recommendation, not because he thinks that it 7s an explana- 
tion of what the creed meant, for he admits that he “ enter- 
tains objections to the language of certain clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed,” but for the very English reason that he 
does not think the Commission had power to remove the creed 
from ‘the position of authority in which the Church had 
hitherto placed it.’” Good Lord Harrowby evidently thinks it 
quite right to sap a position of authority which he has 
no power to subvert! The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. 
Wilberforce) very laconically states that he is “not satis- 
fied with the explanatory note appended to the Athan- 
asian Creed.” The Bishop of St. Davids, Lord Ebury, 
and Mr, J. A. Smith protest against the compulsory use of 
the Athanasian Creed, *‘ as not only an evil, on account of the 
effect it produces on many of the most intelligent and attached 
members of our Church, but as a wrong in itself.” It appears 
to them “ that in adopting such a document the Church both 
overstept the bounds of its rightful authority, and exercised 
the usurped authority in an uncharitable and mischievous 
way.” The Bishop of Carlisle is disatisfied with a “ note 
which, I venture to think, is incomplete as an explana- 
tion” (say rather, complete as a misrepresentation), “and in- 
suflicient to meet the scruples of those who object to the 
public recitation of this confession of our Christian faith.” 
Mr. Walpole says very sensibly, “It seems to me to be very 
objectionable that a congregation should be required to aflirm 
and profess the articles of their creed in language which 
obviously and in its natural sense means one thing, when the 
interpretation put upon it says that it means another,” and 
he thinks * the enforced use of it” unadvisable. Sir Joseph 
Napier thinks there was no power to alter the erced, “least 
of all by the imposition of a meaning of which the words 
were not susceptible.” Sir Travers T'wiss says much the 
same thing, but thinks the rubric enforcing the use of the 
creed on certain feast-days ought to have been modified. Mr. 
Charles Buxton objects to the creed altogether, and objects to 
the note which misinterprets it. The Dean of Westminster 
holds a very similar view. Dr. Jeremie also objects to retain- 
ing the creed at all, and objects to the note which mis- 
interprets it. Professor Payne Smith objects to the public 
recitation of so intolerant a creed. Dr. Humphrey takes the 
same view, and objects strongly to the note. And not a word 
is said for the meaning of the creed as it stands, unless it be 
by Mr. Perry, whose long protest we have not yet seen. 
Hlence it would appear that the whole Commission, with 
possibly one exception, think that the creed should be either 
suppressed ov misinterpreted. And yet they have not the 
courage to propose the manly and open course ! 

Surely it might be obvious to the most feeble-hearted Church- 
man that after the great outcry against the formal declara- 
tion of the Pope’s infallibility, the English Church would not 
endanger herself by saying openly that so far from claiming 
| to be infallible, she claims to be very fallible, and that for a 
| Church claiming to be fallible to pronounce a sentence of ever- 
lasting damnation on any human being for theological error, or 





reject, without doubt he shall incur | supposed error, is one of the most blundering of blasphemies, 


and the most blasphemous of blunders ;—nay, that it is as much 


* “This is the Catholic faith, from | 48 the Church’s reputation for really loving the Truth is worth 
which, however, a man may diverge | to allow such an audacious assumption of infallibility to stand 
very widely if it be not wilfully, | any longer in her name. A Church that believes herself infallible 


on theological matters may surely damn error at pleasure. But 
a Church which does not only decline to make such a claim for 
herself, but repudiates it with some energy, should at least have 
the courage of its convictions, and refuse any longer to damn 
people “at a hazard,” which is what our Church now really does, 
With all her faults,—and excessive timorousness is perhaps 
her worst,—we hold to the faith that our National Church has 
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a life in it which will one day make it national in an infinitely | law in their punctual observance, which, as it is not limited by any 
stricter sense than it is now. But if this is to be so, she must | knowledge or conjecture of the aims and objects with which that 
pluck up some courage, and show that she can have the heart | higher law was imposed, is, of course, just as potent when those 
to say ‘false is false,’ and not mumble to the people one | aims and objects remain entirely unfulfilled, as when they are 
minute a jargon which she begs them to misunderstand the | achieved in the most perfect manner. Even admitting for 
next. Preaching the Gospel is really a matter that cannot | moment to the full the High-Church theory,—toa divine knowledge 
well stand temporizing. And if ever there were a temporizing, | which penetrates all the reasons why particular fasts, and cere- 
unmanly, shifty suggestion, it is that adopted by these Com- | monies, and genuflexions have been imposed on man, there must 
missioners on the Athanasian Creed. | be a profound pathos in seeing them observed with the utmost 
eeeoeeee eter’ solicitude, and at the cost of grievous and painful exhaustion, by 

Mate a Sem ae exceptional individuals to whom they do uot bring any portion 
THE RID ERLESS WAR-HO RSES. | the ate for the sake of which they io neuieieumn a me 
i‘ almost the last letter written by Lieutenant-Colonel Pember- tude; and how does this pathos differ in din? from that with 
ton from the seat of war before his untimely death, there | which poor Lieutenant-Colonel Pemberton saw the bleed- 
was 2 passage which strikes us as describing one of the most jing and riderless, but docile cavalry horses obediently going 
pathetic of all the incidents of war, though the pathos of it relates, through all the useless evolutions which they had been taught, 
not to the human belligerents, but to their only active allies in | not for their own sakes, but for the sakes of their riders? 
the animal world, the horses. A Prussian hussar, who had got off | Will anybody say that the difference consists in this,—that the 





| 
| 





his horse to carry water to two wounded and dying comrades, was 
killed, with the poor soldiers he was relieving, by a shell, in the 
very act of pouring the water down the throat of one of them, and 
just then his regiment moved off, his empty horse following in the 
ranks,—whereupon Lieutenant-Colonel Pemberton remarked :— 
*‘ Only those who have seen a battle-field can form a notion of the 
extraordinary way in which the horses, as long as they have a leg 
to crawl on, will follow the regiment to which they belong. Isaw 
what evidently had been serjeants’ horses keeping their position 
in rear of their squadron, wheeling with it, and halting exactly as 
if their riders were on their backs, and all the time streaming with | 
blood. Poor creatures! they are indeed to be pitied, for they have | 
neither Vaterland, promotion, nor the coveted medal to think of, | 
whatever may be the issue; and few indeed are there which have | 
been in action which have not some honourable scars to show.” | 
Again, the German Post relates, *‘ that after theslaughter at Vion- | 
ville, on the 18th of August, a strange and touching spectacle was | 
presented. On the evening call being sounded by the 1st Regiment 
of Dragoons of the Guard, 602 riderless horses answered to the 
summons, jaded, and in many cases maimed. ‘The noble animals | 
still retained their disciplined habits.” ‘The image of these poor | 
riderless, bleeding creatures going through their drill to the last | 
with punctilious precision, without any regard to the absence of | 
the only hands which could have enforced the duty, and in utter | 
unconsciousness that with the loss of their riders the reason for their | 
evolutions had disappeared, strikes us as one of the most pitiful, | 
though, of course, far from the most grievous, of the incidents of 
the battle-field. ‘The poor things themselves, of course, suffered | 
no more—probably rather less—from their works of military 

supererogation, than they would have suffered if, with the same | 
wounds, they had been bearing about their proper riders; and yet 
there is something that touches the heart much more in this 


| 


| 
! 


| fa 


| 


, anxious ritualist does at least understand fully the duty of 
| obedience as such, and gains the reward of obedience, even though 
| he fail to gain the further grace for the sake of which, in the 
majority of cases, the law demanding this particular obedience 
was imposed,—whereas the poor cavalry horse obeys only from 
the overpowering effect of pertinacious training, and without the 
faintest feeling that obedience to the rules in which he has been 
trained is a duty at all? Of course, no one doubts that the sense 
of duty, like all other conceptions of the higher order, is far less 
clearly developed in the lower animals than in man; but what 
makes the artificial life, the life of discipline, so much more 
capable of development and so much more tenacious in one animal 
than in another? What is it that makes the horse and the dog 
uithful unto death in the trusts which have been imposed upon 
them by man, while almost every other animal loses under physical 
pain and weakness the thin varnish of artificial habits? Surely 
it is that these creatures do feel a profound pride in responding 
faithfully to the authority of a being above themselves, directly 
they apprehend its drift,—that a real ature in themselves fulfils 
itself in this implicit obedience to what they have been taught,— 
and that, therefore, in some dim sense, the tendency to obey man 
and his lessons contains for them the clear rudiments of an ethical 
obligation. Were not this at least the impression conveyed to us by 
horses and dogs which persist, even in the worst moments of animal 
anguish, in the effort to carry through punctually the artificial les- 
sons they have been taught, why should such incidents as those 
narrated by Lieutenant-Colonel Pemberton and the German papers 
move us so profoundly? Whether we interpret the phenomenon 
rightly or not, it is clear, we think, that every one does naturally 
interpret it as implying a certain pride in the lessons these animals 
have learnt from man, and an attachment to their duties in con- 
nection with man, which elevates the purely animal nature. 


evidence of complete failure to apprehend their part in the! And here lies the pathos of the scene; —the wounded and 
system of things to which they belonged, in connection with | riderless war-horses punctually but vainly muster to the sound of 
their unremitting efforts to discharge to the utmost of their the trumpet, being proud of a yoke and a companionship of which 
failing powers a task the object of which had ceased to | they only dimly feel the ennobling character; while, at the same 
exist. It excites a less degree of the same kind of pity which | time, in so many distracted regions of human life, men who know 
we feel for alienation of mind, when the sufferer diligently | the full meaning of order and of anarchy, and who feel in their 
makes preparation every day at the same hour for the com-| hearts that they are due to the same sort of trumpet-call, fling off 
fort of one who is long dead. Of course, there is in it none of | the yoke of which they know the obligation, and become riderless, 
the contrast between undying love and dead intellectual power, | ag it were, by their own will. Is it that complete loyalty, to 
which makes scenes of the latter kind so profoundly pathetic. But} pyman authority at least, is always half-blind,—and loses in 
then, on the other hand, there is a contrast between the admirable force with every gain of insight into the complex nature of the 
fortitude and discipline of which an animal like the horse is capable, | fascination exerted over us? ‘The higher animals are loyal 
and the entire absence of any of those intellectual or moral roots | because, while they feel constantly that they are really in the 
to fortitude and discipline which have fed them in human character, | hands of man, cared for, guided, in every way led by him, they 
going beyond the analogy even of alienation of mind. That the | cannot criticize the superior nature thus put over them, but only 
implanted lessons given by man, and the new sense of collective | fee] that it is superior. But once let in a reason common to the 
order they have conveyed, although they have never carried | Jeader and the led, and you lose all the simplicity of the loyal 
their own drift and meaning with them, should triumph so feeling, aud find minute spheres of repulsion arising within the 








completely over the animal impulses of pain and _ lassitude, 
and this, too, when there is no one left to appeal to the 
creature's spirit and command its obedience, fills us with pity, 
probably because it gives us so vivid a picture of a creature whose 


characteristic nature is far more than touched, absolutely con- 
| 


| general spheres of attraction, which hamper and embarrass the 
attitude of moral submission. The horse and the dog, once they 
| have gained the feeiing of loyalty to their master, dispute as little 
| the caprices, as the wisest exercise, of his will, regarding not his 

motives, but only his authority. Men, on the contrary, are often 


trolled and exalted, by the influences of a higher life—in which r : : 
nevertheless, it can ee to no full or iain participation. | really * & lems to Sad the authority they iy oly mage, a 
To the cavalry horse the sense of obligation attaching to the | feel with the rebellious post in Mr. Clough’s long-vacation pastora!, 
movements it goes through with its comrades may perhaps corre- who, when instructed by his tutor,— 

spond, in some degree, to the sense of obligation attaching, on | 
the High-Church theory, to pure ritual, as distinguished from | 
worship. It does not know at all why these movements were | 


“ When the armies are set in array and the battle beginning, 
Is it well that the soldier whese part is far to the leftward 
Say, ‘{ will go the right, it is there I should do best service?’ 
There is a great Field-Marshal, my friend, who arrays our battalions ; 
Let us to Providence trust, and abide and work in our stations, 


imposed on it, but it has a certain delight of obedience to a higher 
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pats. ee 
replies, — 
4s] am sorry to say your Providence puzzles me sadly; 

Children of Circumstance are we to be? You answer, *On no wise!’ 

Where does Circumstance end ? and Providence where beginsit?... . | 

Oh, that tho armies indeed were arrayed, Oh joy of the onset! 

Sound, thou Trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to array us, 

King and Leader, appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee. 

Would that the armies indeed were arrayed, oh, where is the battle ? 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble, and mess, and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘ For God's sake do not stir thero!’” 

In puzzle of this kind arising out of the human anarchies of life, 
the poor riderless war-horses, sensible only of the controlling, and, 
we must add, ennobling influence they have received from their 
¢raining by man, and of a certain joy in organization and joint 
action, have, of course, no share. Without any insight into the 
reason of the discipline to which they have been subjected, they 
carry it on spontaneously when there is no one to enforce it because 
it has taken such a hold of their life as influences limited by 
doubts and reasons seldom take. And the spectacle touches the 
springs of pity in us for several reasons; partly, that the faithful 
creatures should be so spontaneously loyal to their duty all in vain; 
partly, that they should be so irrationally faithful to authority, 
when men are so often rationally unfaithful to much higher 
authority ; partly, again, that they remind us not only of what 
men don’t do which they ought to do, but of what they do do 
which they ought not, when they obey an obsolete summons, which 
ought to have lost all its meaning for them, far more assiduously 
than they obey a living authority of the highest claims. Indeed, 
men are often loyal to a dead custom, because it is dead, and 
because obedience to it can now only be spontaneous, when they 
would resent heartily the check of the reins in a living hand. ‘That 
was not the poor horses’ cases. Missing the rein, they obeyed the 
bugle, as the next best syiabol they could get of an authority they 
really loved. ‘They did not resist the call to battle while they had 
a master to carry, and obey it only when the master hand was 
gone,—which is too much the ease with those amongst our own 
race who love to show their obedience to an authority that has 
passed away. 

MEAT. 

: 2 word iiself is a curious study, so significantly has it 

changed, or, to speak more accurately, narrowed its meaning. 
Everyone is familiar with its use in the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures. There it meaus simply and generally “food.” This 
usage still holds its place in literary English. It even lingers in 
the common speech. An old-fashioned signboard will announce 
to the wayfarer that he imay find within ‘*‘ Man’s meat and horse’s 
meat.” ‘lhe proverb ‘‘ What's one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison ” recalls the wider signification of the word. And we still 
talk, though the plrase is growing obsolete, of ‘‘ butchers’ meat.” 
But, on the whole, ‘ meat,” used absolutely, means “ flesh,” 
which word, indeed, it has altogether superseded. It would not 
be easy to parallel the usage in any other language; and it 
is significant of a change in our national manner of living. 
Flesh, it means to say, is the only food that we English- 
speaking people think worthy of the name. Of course if any 
foreigner, ignorant of the real condition of the people, were to 
generalize hastily from the phrase as to what constitutes their food, 
he would be greatly mistaken. As a matter of fact, there are mil- 
lions of people in England to whom flesh-meat isa rare luxury ; and 
probably thousands who never taste it, even in the shape of bacon, 
except by accident. And to the great majority of the people bread is 
still the staff of life, and therefore really, though notin name, their 
Nig It is, we believe, a fact, that a risein the price of bread 
orings down, or, at all events, does not raise, the price of meat, 
which becomes a luxury when the real permanent necessary of life 
becomes difficult of attainment. To the more affluent classes, on 
the other hand—and these have most to do with settling the usage 
of words—dear bread causes no inconvenience to be compared with 
that which comes from dear meat. 

And Meat, as our readers will have learnt to their 
cost, has been growing terribly dear of late, and is scarcely 
likely, as far as we can sce, to become much cheaper. Our first 
impulse, of course, under these circumstances, is to accuse the 
retailers of making extravagant profits. And, at first sight, it 
Seems easy to make out a case against them. ‘There are no costs 
of manufacture, as with the baker, to perplex the account, which, 
indeed, seems simple enough. As we write, the topmost market 
Prices quoted in the 7imes are for beef 5s. 6d., for mutton 5s. 8d., | 
Per stone of eight pounds, which gives a price of 84d. and 84d. per 
pound respectively. Now the butcher charges for meat, which cer- | 








tainly is not always, and indeed, from the limitation of the supply, 
cannot always be of the very best quality, prices which range from 
Sd. up to is. per pound; and he has besides, we understand, the 
profit of what is called the * fifth quarter,” skin, fect, insides, &e. 
Accordingly, we find that meat can be retailed at much lower prices. 
Dr.Wynter® tells us of an association in Clifton which supplies meat 
at T}d. per pound. And as such associations do not seek to make 
any profit whatever, this cheapness is quite intelligible. But it must 
be remembered that the ‘ distribution ” of this particular article is 
a very difficult, disagreeable, and risky business, one which the 
supply associations do not ordinarily care to undertake. There 
are times at which the butcher is subject to losses such as no other 
retailer is liable to, at least in a like degree. A sudden rise of 
temperature, for instance, such as we frequently have at seasons 
when it is commonly necessary to have a large stock “ keeping,” 
will swallow up the whole of a week's profits, if not more. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that butchers make fortunes more 
rapidly or more commonly than other tradesmen. Probably, 
allowing for the excess which some customers are willing to pay 
for fashion, for name, for a supposed certainty of always getting 
the best article, and for credit, the butchers’ prices do not allow 
an excessively large margin for profit. ‘Their chief fault is 
one which they share with the majority of retailers,—their 
unwillingness to share with the ready-money customer the profits 
of prompt payment. The only hope of a change favourable to 
the consumer, in the face of a demand daily increasing and not 
likely to meet with any but a temporary check, lies in increasing 
or developing the sources of supply. The Continent already 
furnishes a great part of our consumption. Many a sturdy Briton, 
strongly entrenched in the belief that nothing in creation, from 
man downwards, is really good unless it be of English birth and 
rearing, would be astonished to learn the outlandish parentage of 
much of the prime meat with whose merits he has been crediting 
the Highlands or South Downs. But no new discoveries are 
possible in this direction. Really cheap meat will not be found 
anywhere in Europe. If it is to come at all, it will come from 
the Autipodes or from South America. Indeed, we may say 
that it has come. Australian beef and mutton may be 
bought, if we take into consideration the weight of bone 
and the waste of cooking, for not more than three-fourths of 
the price of butchers’ meat. And if the writer may state his 
own experience, they are about as good as the average of Eng- 
lish and Continental produce. ‘The beef indeed is inferior, for beef 
is the result of an advanced civilization, which alone can furnish the 
highly cultivated pastures which the ox requires. Dut the mutton, 
the sheep thriving best on the pastures of nature, is excellent, far 
better—it comes over ready cooked—than the ordinary cold mut- 
ton of domestic life. Great prejudices, however, have to be over- 
come before the supplies furnished from this source will come into 
general use. ‘The writer has never seen an educated person who 
did not approve of this meat on experiment, but no servant in his 
household will touch it. ‘ They do not know,” they say, after the 
manner of their kind, ‘* how it has been killed.” 

But, whatever happens to prices, about which indeed one feels 
inclined to despair, something may certainly be done to improve the 
condition and quality of the meat which is brought to the markets 
of London and the great cities,—consumers, it must be remem- 
bered, of a quantity of meat more than proportionate to their 
numbers. Our readers will remember the animated discussion 
which took place not long ago about the methods of carrying 
cattle, methods which were accused—not, as it seemed, without 
reason—of cruelty, in that they allowed the animals to remain 
without food or water for four-and-twenty, or even six-and-thirty 
hours. ‘They may also remember that experts differed in opinion 
on the important question,—whether or no an ox would eat and 
drink on a journey. ‘That some oxen did so was, if we remember 
right, proved to demonstration, but many would probably refuse. 
These cannot fail to suffer much in condition,—more, one would 
think, considering how continually the ox is employed in either 
chewing or masticating his food, than would a man under 
similar circumstances. And, on the other hand, all arrangements 
for supplying food, supposing the reluctance of the animal to be 
overcome, would require, at least, more constant attention during 
the journey, and would thus increase the cost of carriage. 
The remedy for these evils, a remedy which is already in 
extensive operation, is found in supplying the markets with 
dead meat. ‘The plan seems to unite almost every advantage. 
The city would be delivered from that hideous and offensive 
apparatus of slaughter-houses, bone-houses, and the like, 
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which is now necessary for its meat supply, a nuisance which | Prince Louis tried to make France rise in rebellion against Loui 
=) s OULs 


we are continually banishing to more and more remote districts, 


Philippe; but many good men have stirred up rebellions for good 


not without considerable inconvenie i 2 it mi i 
convenience, but which, as our borders | causes, and it might be plausibly argued that the Prince hada 


are enlarged, still continues to annoy us. 


brutal drovers. At the same time, the cost of carriage would be 
diminished, the live animal taking up the room of more than one 
of his dead brethren. ‘There are seasons of the year, however, 
when the supply from the more remote districts would have to be 
suspended, at least, till science shall discover a ready method of 
preventing decay without injuring flavour. And there is, as 
Dr. Wynter, to whose interesting paper we would refer our 
readers, suggests, another and more serious objection, in the 
fact that this method of transport would cause a great loss to 
a class which can ill afford it. The ‘“oddments” of the 
animal, the heart, liver, lights, &c., would hardly pay for the cost 
of carriage, and these constitute a very considerable portion of the 
flesh food of the poorer classes, It is conceivable that the difficulty 
might be overcome ; possibly the transport of these parts might be 
made remunerative, though, asa matter of fact, they are not brought 
up with the ‘‘dead meat” to the London markets; but one cannot 
help suspecting that this is another proof of that tendency of 
civilization to depress the condition of the lowest class, which it 
tasks all our wisdom and philanthropy to counteract. Among 
the results of this civilization are enormous aggregations of men, 
of which the lowest class exists in a chronic poverty, which too 
often lapses into misery. It would be melancholy to think that 
changes which promote the refinement and well-being of the com- 
munity at large have, on the other side of their action, a tendency 
to exaggerate these evils. 





THE CONSCIENCE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
HE question whether the Ex-Emperor of the French has been 
gifted with a conscience, and if so, what it is like, what he 

has done to give it keenness of nerve, in what fashion he has 
blunted its power of communicating with his brain, or in what de- 
gree he has listened to its promptings, threatens to take its place 
among the riddles of history, and to perplex the moralists of the 
future. On the one side stand the eulogists of the Emperor, who 
hold all his acts to be so many signs of wisdom, and of a wish to 
live for the good of his country. Such men laud him as the best 
Sovereign that ever ruled over France; pronounce the coup 
état to have been dictated by the necessity of saving France 
from anarchy ; and, in a word, see in the Ex-Emperor, not 
only the most sagacious man of his time, but also one of the 
best. On the other side stands a phalanx of satirists represented by 
Victor Hugo. ‘The only colour on the palette of those artists is 
Jamp black. Morally they paint the Ex-Emperor as dark as a 
negro, array him in the livery of the Devil, and then invoke the 
execration of history. Between the poles of blind eulogy 
and equally blind denunciation stand a crowd of critics, 
who confess that they do not know what to make of the man, 
and in that puzzled corps we find M. Renan. Writing on 
the political state of France, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
this subtle critic has said:—‘‘The character of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. is a problem on which, even when we shall possess 
data which are now beyond our reach, we must express ourselves 
with much caution. Few historic subjects will stand so much 
in need of retouching ; and if, within fifty years, we have no critic 
as profound as M. Sainte Beuve, as conscientious, as careful not to 
efface contradictions, but to explain them, the Emperor Napo- 
Jeon III. will never be rightly judged.” M. Renan’s historical 
studies must force him to view with profound suspicion the ver- 
dicts which the mass of people pronounce on those types of men 
whose mental and moral organization is marked by subtlety of 
thought and motive. In real life a Hamlet would never be under- 
stood. Ilis yacillation, the intricacy of the path by which his 
mind travels from motive to deed, and the aberrations from what 
might seem to be the normal orbit of action, would all puzzle that 
vast class of persons who shape their life at the dictate of a few 
plain maxims, and do not see, or even suspect, that outside their own 
little world of duty there lies a whole universe of right and wrong. 
It would not be difficult for a subtle critic to write a plausible 
defence of all the worst acts done by Louis Napoleon. As hard a 
task was undertaken by Mr. Froude when he accepted a brief for 
Henry VILI.; a harder task had been accepted by Mr. Lewes in 
his defence of Nero; and, by the side of De Quincey’s apology for 
Judas Iscariot, an apology for the author of the coup d'état might 
seem trivial. The first count in the indictment would be, that 


The meat would be 
better, as the animal's flesh would no longer lose its fine condition 
by prolonged thirst and hunger, or be bruised by the sticks of 


good cause when he sought to replace a Government which was 
essentially ignoble, by a Government which, in accordance with 
| the traditions of the great Emperor, should give France glory 
| abroad and prosperity at home. Again, the Prince broke the cath 
which he swore as President of the Republic, and destroyed that 
Republic which he had sworn to maintain. But the question whether 
political oaths are as obligatory as personal, and whether circum. 
stances may not destroy their binding force, is one of the most 
difficult problems in the whole range of ethics. Ly her coronation 
oath our own Queen was bound to maintain the Protestant religion 
in Ireland no less than in England ; but when Parliament decreed 
that the Protestant Church of Ireland should be disestablished, she 
felt that, as respects Ireland, the people had released her from the 
vow, and that they had the power to grant such a dispensation ; nog 
will the soundness of her judgment be impugned, except by the 

blindest bigotry. All the members of the French Army took an 

oath of allegiance to the Emperor, which the remnants of the force 
are now keeping by lending allegiance to the Republic. The same 
oath was taken by M. Gambetta and M. Jules Favre, who were 
the first to proclaim the downfall of the Empire, and the estab- 

lishment of a Republic. Prince Louis, it is true, excused the 
breach of his oath on the plea that the National Assembly was 
filled with persons who strove by their plots to paralyze the 
authority which he had received from the people; and M. de 
Tocqueville asserted not only that the statement was untrue, but 

that the Prince knew it to be untrue. Yet the word of the philo- 

sopher, although valuable as a proof that the members of the 
Assembly had not entered into a plot, does not prove that the Pre- 

sident said what he himself knew to be false. Perhaps he really 

fancied that if he did not strike down the Assembly, that body 
would strike down him. At last, M. de Montalembert, the most 
religious of men, feared so much that the action of the Assembly 
would bring anarchy to France and desolation to the Church, 
that he sang the praises of the author of the coup d'état as 
the man who “had put to flight the whole of the Revolutionista, 
the whole of the Socialists, and the whole of the bandits of 
France and Europe.” ‘The same devotee warned the religious 
men of France that “ to vote against Louis Napoleon would ke 
to invite the dictatorship of the Reds, in place of the dictatorship 
of a Prince who had rendered for three years incomparable service 
to the cause of order and catholicism.” And even if we assume 
that Louis Napoleon did tell a lie to the French people, he would, 
alas! not stand alone among the political men whom the world 

has agreed to honour. Cavour told a lie to the Italian Parliament 

when he solemnly declared that he had not ceded an inch of Italian 
territory to the Emperor of the French. On the subject of poli- 
tical lies, a subtle casuist might discourse for a year, and might 
plausibly argue that no statesman ever tells the real truth to a 
popular assembly; but glosses over ugly facts, or leaves false 
impressions by means of evasive sentences. itt’s whole system of 
oratory was a system of rhetorical lying. A (Queen's Speech might 
be described as an ungramunatical lie, if anybody expected such a 
document to tell the truth. The Prince-President, however, not 
only told a lie; but shot down the people in the streets of Paris 
because, by erecting barricades and firing muskets, some few 
Parisians showed that they did not believe his words. Bus, 
perhaps, it was the subordinates of the President who were 
responsible for the massacre; or, perhaps, the massacre was 
unavoidable, and the shooting of innocent wives and children was 
only a “ misfortune,” like the burning alive of the women and 
children in the village of Bezeilles the other day, when 
the Bavarians opened fire on the houses for strategical rea- 
sons; or, perhaps,—there is no end of the ‘* perhapses ” which might 
flow from the pen of a clever casuist who had been trained in the 
school of Loyola. The prisoners taken in the street fight, however, 
were shot down by scores in cold blood a full day after the battle 
| had ceased; and surely the President must bear the responsibility 
‘of those wholesale and deliberate murders, surely they will cover 
‘his name with infamy until the end of time. “‘ Not necessarily,” 
might be the reply of the casuist, ‘‘for they may have been done 
| by De Morny and Persigny, without the authority, or even the 
knowledge, of the man whom they called their master. The 
evidence is too scanty to allow of our accurately deciding the 
guilt. As M. Renan says we must wait for our facts and our 
Sainte Beuve.” But, again, the Emperor declared war against 
Prussia on grounds which the whole civilized world pronounced to 
be a mere pretext. He declared war to save his dynasty. Ho 
deliberately sacrificed the lives of hundreds of thousands, and be 
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prought misery to a million homes, rather than permit the throne j bore no relation to the strength of his brain. 1 


of France to slip from the grasp of himself and his son. ‘ But,” 
replies the casuist, *‘ that is an assumption which no court of law 
would receive as evidence. France wished for war; and even such 
French statesmen as M. Thiers, who held the causes assigned 
for the present war to be insutlicient, would gladly have weleomed 
awar with Germany if it had been waged to prevent her from 
pecoming the rival of France, and been declared at a time when 
France was prepared to strike. Nay, it was the insane jealousy 
with which the French people regardel a united Germany, and 
their immoral passion for Ja qloire, that forced the Emperor to 
attack the Prussian troops. He was not his own master. He was 
forced to go with the stream. Ile went with it sorely against his 
will, and saddened by the presentiment that he was going to meet 
political death. ‘hus he has been the victim of circumstances.” 

Such are the pleas with which a clever casuist might defend 
Louis Napoleon at the bar of morality, and the case would give 
room for the display of wonderful subtlety. A casuist of the 
school assailed by Parent would delight to hold a brief for the de- 
fence. He would delight to undertake the task, for the same 
reason that a dexterous surgeon might glow with pleasure when 
about to execute an operation demanding such consummate 
delicacy and boldness of stroke that the life of the patient would 
be lost if the scalpel were to go a hair’s breadth too deep into the 
mass of flesh and tissue. The casuist would delight to hold a 
brief in the cause of Morality v. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, be- 
cause the evidence against the prisoner at the bar seems so strong, 
and the verdict of guilty so sure. And the arguments by which 
he would seek to turn the point of the evidence, or to secure a 
mitigation of sentence, are precisely such as a skilful Old Bailey 
practitioner would employ to defend a man who had not only 
committed a murder, but had been so unfortunate as to be caught 
in the act, Such answers as we have suggested to the impeach- 
ment of Louis Napolecn are precisely similar to the pleas that 
might be suggested in favour of Bill Sykes. Caligula could be 
defended on similar grounds; so could Fouquier ‘Tinville; so, 
whatever may have been the opinion of Macaulay, could Barrére ; 
and so could that paragon of activity and filial piety, ‘Troppmann, 
who killed a whole French family in order to provide for his poor 
relations, 

However, it is a weary task to shrick out accusations against the 
Ex-Emperor ; the task of interest is to understand the man, by 
looking into what he is pleased to call his conscience, as we should 
look into a curious watch, that always revealed its presence by 
loud ticking, and always told a lie about the time of day. ‘The 
real explanation of his acts is, we believe, to be found in the theory 
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by which Prevost-Paradol accounts for the moral aberrations of 
the First Napoleon. In perhaps the most remarkable passage ever | 
penned by the unhappy journalist, it is contended that the great 
Napoleon wrote on the page of history an everliving record of | 
selfish ambition and gigantic crime, not because he was morally | 
worse than the mass of men, but because in point of intellect | 
he was immeasurably greater. Morally, Napoleon I. was an 
average man,—that is to say, he was selfish enough to} 
prefer himself and his family to the nation, which had | 
cast itself at his feet, and given its destiny into his | 
keeping. He did, on a vast scale, what is done on a small | 
by the average British Philistine, who fancies that to make 
one’s family comfortable, and to pay one’s rates, and to under- 
sell one’s neighbour is the whole duty of man. But the average | 


| 


British Philistine is so wretchedly endowed with brain, and so in- is 
| most unprovoked war recorded in modern history, and ended his 


capable of following any train of thought to its logical result, | 
that he cannot conceive any aims grander than those of the 
counting-house, or any code of right and wrong other than that 
furnished by the parson. ‘Thus his selfishness has little room to 
act. Ile is like a cow tethered in a ficld of clover, and with a 
bandage over its eyes, so that it cannot stray beyond a small | 
circle, or see that the swect clover stretches far beyond its 


little orbit in a billowy expanse of green. If the ordinary British | 
Philistine were as richly endowed with intellect as with selfish- | 
ness, these islands would be made uninhabitable in a week, and | 
the children of light would be forced to beg that Von Moltke would 
Philistines *‘from the rising of the sun even unto! 


But the Philistine is so de- | 


sinite the 
the going down of the same.” 
lightfully stupid as to be one of those good members of 


society who make a fortune, and live respectably, or, at 
the worst, die in the odour of sanctity and pecuniary debt. 
Napoleon the Great, on the other hand, added the selfish- 
ness of a Philistine to the intellect of a ‘Titan. He was a 
monster, not because he lacked a conscience, but, as Prevost- 
Paradol justly indicates, because the strength of his conscience 


| found a religion, and in his uncle a Messiah. 
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lis aim was to 
make himself the first man in all the world, and then, let us not 
doubt, to give the world such justice of law, such success of 
commerce, such breadth of culture, and such grandeur of aim as 
it had never known before. All things were to be done for 
mankind, if only mankind would permit the work to be executed 
by Napoleon, and only allow the glory to be his, All things 
must be done by him, whatever might be the cost in tears and blood. 
And, indeed, how trivial must the tears and blood of a few million 
people, during one paltry generation, have seemed to a Napoleon, 
with his eye forecasting the results of a thousand years, and a 
time when history should speak of Napoleon in the same breath 
with Caesar and Charlemagne! It was as natural for such a man 
to waste a million lives as it is for a British Philistine to effect a 
huge transaction on the Stock Exchange, and thus to beggar his 
neighbour, if he receive early intelligence of the fact that France 
has declared war against Prussia, or that the army of Marshal 
MacMahon has capitulated at Sedan. The Philistine cannot 
understand how a Napoleon can be so wicked, for precisely 
the same reason as he cannot understand Kant’s “ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned.” He fails to follow the windings, and the im- 
pulses, and the flights of a Satanic intellect, not because he him- 
self is too pure to have a sympathetic comprehension of the 
promptings of evil, but because he is too unimaginative to con- 
ecive crimes of Napoleonic grandeur, and too stupid to follow the 
reflective process of a Napoleonic brain. And yet there have 
been Philistines whose own career in the world of commerce 
had somewhat of a Napoleonic sweep. ‘There have been specula- 
tors for whom the world has seemed too small. And as railway, 
or as cotton, or as stock-jobbing kings, those men have been 
mighty conquerors, with grand aims and without scruples, the 
artificers of colossal work, and the authors of the ruin which has 
fallen on a million homes. Such men, if they were able to analyze 
the motives by which they have been driven from the slum of the 
huckster to the throne of the commercial dictator, could reveal 
with terrible vividness the temptations that lure on a Bonaparte 
from the position of a humble citizen of the Republic to that of an 
autocrat. Such men are seized with the idea that it would be a 
magnificent feat to bridge the Channel, since the link would make 
France and England friends for ever, and since, before all things, 
the iron highway from island to continent would give undying 
fame and boundless power to him by whorn it should be executed, 
So, in season and out of season, the plans are thrust on the notice 
of the world. The world is careless; it must be stimulated by 
eloquent prophecies. It is sceptical ; it must be convinced by facts. 
It is dull of comprehension ; the facts must be arrayed in the garb 
of that rhetoric which uses adjectives only of the superlative 
degree. ‘The world fails to sec the meaning of facts; it must be 
taught truth by means of lies. It does not know its own interest ; 
so it must be treated like a baby by the Napoleon of the Stock 
Exchange. And yet one day the Napoleon finds that, in spite of 
all his good intentions, the mighty scheme for binding nations 
together by means of iron rods has signally failed; that the sea 
has washed the fabric away; that his schemes have driven a 
thousand families to eat the bread of charity or toil; and that, 
strange as the fact may seem, he, the Napoleon of his age, is 
pursued into exile by the curses of those to whom he meant to be 
a second Providence. 

Thus we get a clue to the nature of the man who, after destroy- 
ing the French Republic, and ruling France for twenty years with 
sagacity and success, plunged into the most foolish as well as the 








career in the mightiest capitulation known to military annals. The 
personal ability of Napoleon III. has been exaggerated by his ad- 
mirers. Ile does not stand on the same plane as his uncle, to whom 


| . . . . “_* . 
/ nature had given one of those originating and organizing brains 


which she fashions once in a thousand years. Nor, in diplomatic 
subtlety, fertility of resource, or sagacious audacity of plan, is he 


_ the equal of such men as Cavour and Bismarck. But he acquired 
| immense power from the profound study of one political system, 


and the fanatical belief in one political idea. He was a Bona- 
partist by conviction as well as by blood. The worship of his 
uncle’s name, and the study of his uncle's plans, had taught him 
to regard the system of Imperialism with some such faith as the 
devotee regards the mission of the Church. In Imperialism he 
Ile worshipped at 
the shrine of Napoleon, and the one aim of his life was to ride into 
supreme power over France on the wings of -his uncle’s fame, bis 
uncle’s system of government, his uncle’s schemes for universal 
peace. He found Louis Philippe in the way, but why should he per- 
mit his way to be blocked by a man who was the type of bourgeois 
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vulgarity, and whose aims were desperately common-place; whose 
crowning ambition was to enrich his family, and whose parade of 
love for the plebeians was so hollow that, as Heine sarcastically 
said, he always used the same old dirty glove to cover the hand 
with which he shook the hands of his unwashed subjects? Louis 
Philippe must be put out of the way. So must the Republic, with 
its blustering, its quarreling, and its inability to comprehend the 
grandeur of the scheme which had been unfolded by Prince Louis 
Bonaparte in the comments on the ideas of his uncle. <A coup 
d'état must be effected, and the Republic must bear the blame of 
the unfortunate necessity. The subsequent massacre was an un- 
happy incident; but the Republic must bear the blame of that 
too; Persigny had sworn to that fact with abundant gusto. 
If untruths must be told and lives sacrificed, in order to found the 
Empire, the plan, afterall, had the warrant of alltime. For, what- 
ever might be said by the theologians, evil had uniformly been 
done in order to bring forth good. That was Nature’s plan; that 
was the only plan open to a great statesman; and that should be 
the plan of Louis Napoleon. When men talked of morality, 
he asked what they meant, and showed, by a small ex- 
penditure of subtlety, that they were building houses upon 
the sand. It was easy for so able a man to demolish 
the foundations of the Philistine morality, and easy to laugh 
at the bugbears which the priests had instilled into his wife,—a 
passion for masses as well as for crinoline. And, moreover, the 
system of Imperialism would shower such abundant blessings on 
France and Europe as could never rain down from the arid sky of 
a Republic or a Monarchy. Italy should be free and united ; 
Mexico should be a great Empire, the representative in America 
of the Latin races, and the rival of the United States; while 
France should be made as rich as England by the influences of free- 
trade. ‘The scheme did not lack grandeur ; it lacked nothing but 
justiceand truth. It forgot but one thing—the existence of a moral 
law. It has failed, as all such schemes will fail in a world of free- 
dom. A high priest of the religion of Selfishness, Louis Napoleon 
now expiates in exile the sins which he committed in the day 
when the magic of his uncle’s name, and the worship of his uncle’s 
system, gave him such power as comes, perhaps, only once in a 
generation to any of the children of men. 





MUZZLE-LOADERS. 


NE fact seems to have been deeply impressed upon all who 
saw the great battle which ended the other day in the un- 
conditional surrender of 80,000 men, and of a not insignificant 
fortress, at a cost to the victors which, compared with their terrible 
loss in former battles, must be considered insignificant. ‘* Let our 
soldiers and statesmen at home make note of this,” says the Times’ 
correspondent who describes the fight, ‘‘ the issue of that 
battle was decided solely and entirely by artillery fire.” ‘The 
Emperor himself asserted that he had been crushed by the weight, 
range, and precision of the Prussian artillery only. ‘These are the 
kind of facts which strike not soldiers only, but nations, and in a 
country so governed as ours there can be little question that non- 
professional pressure will and ought to be brought to bear 
on the Government, to induce them to place in a thoroughly 
efficient condition the arm which it is most difficult to 
improvise, and the supreme importance of which has thus become 
apparent to all men. We are very anxious, however, lest the 
pressure should assume a wrong direction. That the best men we 
can get to do it should be appointed to decide what changes in 
equipment we require, that neither professional jealousy nor official 
red-tape should be allowed to trammel their action or influence 
their decisions, are points of the utmost importance, and which it 
falls directly within the province of journalism to discuss and to 
enforce. But there is very great danger lest a weight should be 
attached to the exact words and form in which a correspondent 
from the seat of war reports what he has seen, and lest he should 
be allowed to dictate to us on points with reference to which his 
evidence cannot be very valuable. We cannot think that questions 
of technical detail, however important, can be rightly decided 
through mere newspaper discussion. 
It chances that the Prussians have, from motives not necessary 
for us to refer to, adopted a system of loading by the breech, 
while the French use muzzle-loading artillery. ‘The Times’ corre- 


spondent is very anxious that, on the strength of this fact, we 
should assume that ‘the breech-loader is superior to the muzzle- 
loader, and, on the strength of his observations in the battle, should 
upset a series of most careful experiments, conducted by three 
successive Committees, of exceedingly able officers, who have 





each reported that from the actual war-experience we have had 


with the breech-loaders, and from experiments made to test them 
with the most accurate care, under circumstances akin to war the 
muzzle-loader is the superior arm. , 

The superiority which the Prussian Artillery has obtained in the 
field was carefully prepared for by them during the years which 
followed the Austrian campaigns, in consequence of the loss 
which they then sustained from the superiority of the Austrians in 
that arm, and in consequence of their firm belief that when 
breech-loader met breech-loader the tug of war would be decided 
by artillery. But the point to which they directed their attention 
was not the one which alone has absorbed the attention of the 
Times’ correspondent. The ablest writer who has touched on the 
subject of their military position and on the points to which they 
were directing their attention has explained what it was that they 
considered vital. 

‘*In the next war,” says the author of ‘‘ The Campaign of 1866, a 
Tactical Retrospect” (reputed to be either Prince Frederick Charles 
himself or a writer inspired by him, we quote from Colonel Ouvry’s 
translation), ‘‘ that side will obtain an unconditional tactical pre- 
ponderance which best knows how to make use of its artillery, or 
rather that side which does not put off this practice till 
the moment that the war commences, that is, the side whose 
artillery has had the best tactical training.” If now we 
turn to the admirable account of the battle of Sedan given 
by the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday 
weck, we think it will be plain to any reader, whether he know 
little or much of military science, that it was the knowledge “ how 
to make use ” of their artillery on the field, and the facility with 
which they were able to use it, as that knowledge taught them 
it ought to be used, which made the artillery action so deadly to 
the French, so saving of life to the Prussians. ‘The single battery 
which, placed just across the Meuse, full on the flank of the two 
French batteries, was able to silence both of them, and be 
then employed on the infantry as well, so as to render 
the whole lower ridge of the hill between Floing and Sedan 
untenable, owed its success evidently to its admirably-chosen 
position, not to its superiority, as the Emperor would have us 
believe, in ‘* weight, range, and precision. Again, when the fate 
of the fight at La Garenne Hill was brought to a sudden conclu- 
sion, it was because ‘* ‘ces diables de Prussiens’ had contrived, 
Heaven only knows how, to get a couple of 4-pounders up the 
steep ground, and had opened on the French.” 

It is evident, .we think, that the Times’ correspondent saw 
these effects produced, and jumped to the conclusion that in 
order to achieve similar results we must adopt in a lump the 
Prussian artillery equipment. No people would more utterly 
deride such a proposition than the Prussians themselves. What 
is vital in this matter, what it does fall strictly within the pro- 
vince of newspaper writers to urge, is that the facility of move- 
ment and the training to rapid movement which the Prussians 
themselves consider all-important for their artillery, shall not be lost 
to ours through any ignorance or false economy of our Secretary of 
State for War. ‘The subject on which Mr. Cardwell thinks it more 
safe to economize than on any other is the one which decided the 
battle of Sedan. ‘Two years ago, when he came into office, our 
artillery was by the admission of all foreign officers superior in this 
one point at all events to every other in Kurope. Mr. Cardwell has 
not only adopted in practice, but declared as a deliberate policy, the 
system of reducing the Artillery in peace-time to a condition in which 
it is impossible for them to have any tactical training whatever. 
He told the House of Commons expressly that it would have been 
recklessly improvident during peace-time to have kept up more 
horses, as ‘‘ the horses for the guns were supplied, and only those 
for the waggons were not.” He left on his hearers the false 
impression that he spoke of certain heavy waggons to move slowly 
along roads. Neither they nor he knew that the ‘* waggons” he 
spoke of were the only means by which the men who were to work 
the guns could in the field batteries move with them at all, and 
that for every horse he reduced he was removing from effective 
service in war a trained driver as well as a trained horse, and was 
at the same time rendering impossible the general training of the 
whole battery. In no one of the Aldershot sham-fights of this year 
have any of the batteries been able to turn out for effective use 
without borrowing horses from others, and the season is now over. 
Clearly for this year the ‘* tactical, not technical training” of the 
Artillery, which the Prussians consider the element of future suc- 
cess in war, has been rendered impossible by the ignorance of our 
present Secretary of State for War. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———_ 
A HOLIDAY IN TILE TYROL AND SWITZERLAND. 
VI.—Sr. Morrrz to BERNE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF “THE SPecTATOR.”) 
Berne, September 10, 1870. 
Srr,—Can you tell me whether the French Republic will acknow- 
ledge a Cook’s return ticket from London to Paris given under 
the Empire? Shall I admit that we have been staying here all this 
time, although the Rhine has been long open, because I could not 
find it in my heart to let ILenry sacrifice, with his usual pecuniary 
rashness, the prepaid cost of the return journey from Paris to 
London,—and now a horrible doubt strikes me whether, as M. 
Jules Favre is said to repudiate so much that was done by the 
French people under the Empire, the Chemin de fer de l'Ouest 
will not also repudiate the engagements made with Mr. Cook 
under the old régime? IE a siege of Paris should really intervene, 
I suppose we must give it up; but if peace is made under the walls 
of Paris, could you not suggest to Count Bismarck to put in a clause 
impressing on the various railways of France the necessity of keep- 
ing their obligations to Mr. Cook’s tourists? Is this suggestion 
very womanish? Perhaps it is, but really, you know, it would be 
horrid, after waiting all this time, to find any hitch about the 
ticket, after all. Henry wanted to go back by the Rhine, but besides 
the pecuniary sacrifice, Mr. Ripley, that excellent gentleman who 
superintends some of Mr. Cook’s tours for him, tells us here that 
French peasants (francs-tireurs, I suppose) have been firing on the 
Rhine trains; and though Mr. Ripley seemed to think his dis- 
closures likely to be generally attractive to tourists,—I suppose, as 
giving them a faint taste of the excitement of war without any 
exertion,—they did not strike me in that light, and I set my face 
entirely against Henry’s proposal to run the gauntlet of such 
dangers. If, indeed, we had a Cook’s ticket by that line of rail- 
way, I might be tempted to run the risk ; but, as it is, I must pro- 
test against a step which combines extravagance and danger. We 
cannot help believing here that King William is going to Paris 
only to conclude a peace before its walls. By all accounts, the 
French will give up a good deal, though they will not give up 
territory; and Swiss opinion is naturally very warm in their favour, 
now that they are both republican-minded and disposed to sur- 
render a standing army, and rely, like the Swiss themselves, on 
a drilled people for self-defence. ‘The Germans, Victor Hugo 
magnificently says, cannot be going ‘‘to personify barbarism 
decapitating civilization,” or, as he puts it in still more striking 
language, ‘‘ Germania” cannot be going ‘* to lift the axe against 
Gaul ;” and, of course, when you use the Latin names for the two 
countries, you see how much greater a crime it is than when you 
use the modern names. Switzerland does not seem to have 
any public writer who knows how to write quite like that, 
but there is, nevertheless, a pretty strong business-like feeling 
that to destroy Paris only to squeeze out a cession of territory, 
would be voluntarily buying a great calamity for Germany, as 
well as paying a vast price for it. But to return to our Cook’s 
ticket, the interesting point for me just now; Victor Hugo says, 
indeed, *‘ Paris is nothing else but one immense hospitality,” which 
may be true, but seems an inaccurate description of the fashion in 
which Paris (not the Emperor or his Government) recently treated 
the poor German residents there ; but still it may, at all events, 
mean that Cook’s tourists will be welcome. Only this great organ 
of Republican feeling goes on te say :— 
“Tho Empire is dead. It is well: 
We have nothing in common with this corpso. 
It is the past: woe are the future. 
It is hatred: we are sympathy. 
It is Capua and Gomorrha: we are France,” 
and much else quite too eloquent to be understood; but I want 
to know if the future is going to take up the obligations of the 
past,—if France is going to take up the obligations of Capua and 
Gomorrha (no doubt, a formidable thing to propose); and so forth. 
If it won’t, I don’t think either Count Bismarck, or Cook’s 
tourists will be quite satisfied ; and it’s really no use being even 
“one immense hospitality ” just on the eve of a bombardment. 
But I must relieve you from my gossip, which I will try to do 
quickly. One afternoon, at St. Moritz, Henry and I mounted into 
the banquette of the Chiavenna diligence,—a delightful scat it was 
on the top of the diligence, only holding two persons, and separated 
by the whole roof of the carriage and the piled luggage from the 
other seats,;—and swept away past the four emerald lakes and the 
grim glaciers to the Maloja pass, down which the six horses dived 
with wonderful courage, the great unwieldy vehicle behind them 
very nearly taking the posts set to mark more distinctly the points 





of the zigzags. Each of the four wheels was clogged with a great 
shoe, or the big coach must have rushed against the horses’ heels 
and driven them and us too to destruction; but, as it was, we got 
safe to the bottom, and with long, thirsty intervals of stopping 
for the mails, alleviated by frothing ale,—during which it amused 
me much, after we were really in Italy, to watch the groups of 
young girls knitting and talking together, some of whom, not 
twelve years old, used gestures as eager and flashed forth glances 
as eloquent as if they had been sitting on committees of public 
safety,—and after a glorious evening drive beneath multitudes of 
green alps and the grandest mountain ridges, past graceful groves 
of twisted chestnuts, towards the richest of purple distances, we 
drove into Chiavenna, where the driver executed a grand super- 
fluous circuit in order to show off his horses and his skill in driving, 
and then deposited us at a very pleasant inn, the new arrange- 
ments of which, with its light, elegant furniture, bare floors, the 
little tripods to hold the basins, the multitudes of doors and open 
windows, and the ample sense of space, with the large balconies, 
inner courtyard, and wide passages, gave us an immediate feeling 
of a new land and a great desire to stay in it if we could. But it 
would not do. The heat was tremendous, so tremendous that we 
could not sleep. ‘The party at the late dinner, in spite of the 
room being open to the air all round, looked like Peter Bell's 
celebrated “party in the parlour,” ‘all silent and all damned;” 
and I felt sure that even a day or two of such weather at Como, 
would make me as limp as if I were a mere wisp of feeble good- 
nature, and give me a sick headache into the bargain. So we re- 
sisted Como, and ordered an early Kinspanner for the Spliigen, 
which accordingly we crossed the next day, repassing from heat 
through sharpish cold, to the pretty village of Spliigen, where the 
Hinter-Rhein rushes down from the Bernardino. <A lovely walk 
we had that night on the green mountain-side towards a lonely 
thread of waterfall which we could see for some miles off, in full 
view of the great snow-fields of the Einshorn, and with thin, fiery 
clouds chasing each other swiftly along the summits of the moun- 
tains, as if intent on trailing a pencil of flame over their outlines, 
to fix them on our memory. 

Then we followed down the course of the Ilinter-Rhein 
to its junction with the Vorder-Rhein at picturesque Reich- 
enau, where the wide valley, in the angle between the two 
meeting rivers, is dotted thick with low, puddingy hills, all 
covered for miles and miles with thick woods, while vineyards 
(this year sadly burnt up with the fierce sun) run along the 
low banks of the infant Rhines, and glacier-patches in the 
region of the Oberland tower up faintly in the west whence the 
Vorder-Rhein comes down. I have delightful memories of that 
long drive from Reichenau to Dissentis beside the dwindling 
stream of the Vorder-Rhein, which we crossed and recrossed 
repeatedly on the way; and of the dreary, frightful precipices 
of the ‘ Mother-of-God” mountain, so called apparently from 
the complete absence of anything lovely, feminine, or sweet 
about it ;—certainly, savager fortresses of nature I never beheld, 
Delightful, too, was our climb among great patches of the flaky 
cotton-plant, over the pass of the Oberalp, and by the shores of 
its lonely tarn, talking from time to time with a handsome Swiss 
who was driving before him three goats bound to some alp above 
Andermatt for change of air, and who gave us his views on the 
war, which were far from complimentary to either France or 
Prussia. ‘The furious Reuss, raging between those huge Uri 
mountains and tearing under the Devil’s bridge, —the misty heights 
above the Furka,—the majestic sweep of the Rhone-glacier, with 
its crowd of minarets and domes and fantastic battlements, all cut 
as it were in lapis lazuli,—so deep is the blue of the ice-cataract 
as it topples over from the ridge of the great mountain,—were all 
new to me, though so familiar to the ordinary tourist in Switzer- 
land, and all unforgetable. As we whirled down the zigzags by 
the edge of the great glacier I have just mentioned, I thought of 
Shelley :— 

“ There many a precipice 
Frost and the sun in scorn of mortal power 
Have piled,—domoe, pyramid, and pinnacle, 
A city of death, distinct with many a tower 
And wall impregnable of beaming ice. 
Yot not a city, but a flood of ruin 
Is there, that from the boundary of the sky 
Rolls its perpotual stream. ......... 

Below, vast caves 

Shino in the rushing torrents’ restless gleam, 
Which from those secret chasms in tumult welling 
Meet in the vale, and one majestic river, 
Tho breath and blood of distant lands, for over 
Rolls its loud waters to the ocean waves, 
Breathes its swift vapours to the circling air.” 


A wet pilgrimage to the hospice of the Grimsel, chiefly associated 
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in my mind with the lonely cry of the ptarmigan,—for the deep sea 
of mist hid even the brink of the precipice from view,—and a brief 
sojourn by the eerie lake there,—a momentary sun-gleam on that 
sublime meeting of the waters at the Handeck Falls, where a slender, 
fair, and lucid column of water, 200 feet high, called the Arlenbach, 
casts in its lot with the muddy, fierce, and turbid Aar, in the 
very crisis of its equally tremendous and far more desperate and 
violent leap,—a wild and stormy ride on a wonderful little grey 
horse, over great blocks of granite and bleak patches of snow 
where there was no sign of a track, while the mist hung low, 
and the wind howled through it, back to Obergestelen, in 
the valley of the Rhone,—a swift bowling along by the side 
of the vehement, shrunken river, to Leuk, and a sharp climb 
up the narrow glen that leads to Leuker-bad,—a giddy 
ascent on a perfect love of a mule of the terrible mountain 
fastness of the Gemmi, where, as Matthew Arnold says, ‘the 
awful Alpine track crawls up its rocky stair,”—and a long, delight- 
ful day spent in gazing at the lake of Thun, as thunderstorm after 
thunderstorm swept over its surface, and the great snowfields of 
the Bliimlis Alp (or ** White Woman”) now vanished into the heart 
of the tempest and now shone out again through its parting 
shadows,—these are the bright points in my memory during the rest 
of our journey here. And what of the dark points? Well, they 
would be, perhaps, a few steamy fables d’héte, where the jabbering 
and the crowd of faces sometimes quite daze me, and I hardly know 
what all those grotesque masks of unknown natures really signify, 
while the heat, the din, and the gnashing of teeth become quite 
hideous to me,—and a few anxious hours about that self-willed 
Henry, who walked himself quite ill on the Gemmi, in spite of my 
clearly pointing out to him the duty of having a mule, and lay in 
bed at Thun for a day or two afterwards, in a feverish stupor, 
hardly able even to look at the mountains or the lake. 1 was 
positively obliged to go down one day to the table «"héte alone, as 
‘‘Jone and lorn a creetur” as Mrs. Gummidge, and much more 
helpless. Henry always tells me what the dishes mean. I have been 
ever since ‘Thun haunted by a terrible fear that that day I partook 
of “brains” without knowing it. ‘That is a trap they are always 
setting for you. And now, as Dr. Johnson said of the utility of 
wearing nightcaps, ‘* J do not know, Sir, perhaps no man shall ever 
know,” whether I have eaten ‘‘ brains” or not. And it is unplea- 
sant to lose one’s self-respect even hypothetically. If Henry 
would only not indulge that silly masculine vanity which makes 
men so reluctant to admit they are not strong enough for a great 
fatigue, he would not expose me to these terrible contingencies. 
And now let me conclude with a few counsels to those 
of my countrywomen who, while, like me, they are by no 
means ambitious of getting into danger, really enjoy getting 
beyond those beaten tracks where every beauty of nature 
pays a high rent, and the Swiss communes farm out their 
waterfalls and their glaciers to speculative publicans, who 
charge the visitors so much a head for keeping the wooden 
seaffoldings, and other such facilities for ‘the bloated 
tourist,” in repair. I should say, then, in the first place, take 
really light luggage with you, such as a mule or one or two 
‘“‘ bearers ” could easily carry, and travel as much as possible by 
side-valleys penetrated only by char-roads, mule-tracks, and the 
like, but never allow your husband or brother to take you 
where your luggage cannot follow. Of course, if you carry 
about small wooden huts full of things, like the American 
ladies in Switzerland, you must either not see anything, 
or separate from your heavy baggage for weeks together,— 
a most agitating thing in itself, and, moreover, sure to give rise 
to annoyances, since you always leave what you most want at the 
dep6t,—for you might as well prepare to take a siege-train 
with you to the height of 10,000 feet as boxes of that kind. 
Indeed, they are often too big to get into the hotel rooms, and you 
see them standing in the passages, blockading the doors of the 
dressy travellers, where they have frequently reminded me of 
that angry cat Charles Dickens described in his Italian journey, 
which he saw standing outside its hole near Genoa, * with such a 
tremendous tail that it had to wait ten minutes to cool down before 
it could get in again.” Only these peacock tails of dressy tourists 
never do go down, but remain tremendous, and a permanent 
hindrance to the attainment of comfortable quarters to the last. 
Still, when you have really reduced your luggage to a minimum, 
my advice is that you should never consent to the anguish of even 
a temporary parting, because it really furnishes a ‘ material 
guarantee” against what they call *‘ mountaineers’ passes.” Do 
they not talk of ** handicapping ” strong horses by heavy weights, 
so as to bring them down to the level of weaker horses? Well, it 
has been my rule to handicap ‘Tyrolese and Swiss guides in this 








way. ‘Though timorous enough, I have always found it quite safe 
to go where any Swiss or Tyrolese with a hundredweight or so in 
the basket on his back can lead the way ; and so longas itis really 
safe, the less the route is used by ordinary tourists, the more of the 
real life of the country you see, and the less you find of those 
vulgar and adventitious “ attractions” for tourists,;—like Bengal 
lights on waterfalls, and coloured frames of glass through which 
to view the landscape. But whenever Henry wishes me to part 
with my modest luggage on the ground that nothing so heavy can 
be carried over a pass, I have always stood firm. ‘* Where neither 
a mule nor a ‘ bearer’ can get,’ I have said, “I am sure you and 
I cannot get safely.” No ropes and steps cut in the ice for me, 
thank you. Women and sedentary people attempt these things only 
out of spiritual pride. ‘They are unbearable after they have achieved 
a real mountaineers’ pass, and had almost better have perished in 
the attempt, so pernicious is their subsequent moral influence in 
society. ‘They “exalt their horns” till they become intolerable, 
even at a table ’hote. There was just such a terrible young man at 
the Rhone Glacier, whose self-righteousness for three successive 
days made our meals hideous to us, though the retired chandler’s 
daughter opposite fell an easy victim to the love-knot which he tied 
with his mountaineer’s rope, and the subduing flashes of his ice- 
axe. There is no spiritual pride so dangerous in its approaches 
and so intolerable as that of the amateur mountaineer. But the 
char-roads, mule-paths, and passes used by the country people 
carrying goods from one valley to another are perfectly safe, and 
if chosen with a view to scenery, are twice as delightful as the 
regular tourist-roads. 

Next, don’t suppose that rain and mist destroy the pleasure of 
high passes. No doubt you miss much scenery. Scareely half of 
our eight high passes this year were passed in bright weather, but 
if you are well prepared against cold and rain, and especially if 
you are on a good mule, bad weather, though it robs you of some 
delight to the eye, does not much diminish, if it does not even 
increase, the exhilaration of mountain air. [really think I enjoyed 
the wet passes the most. ‘The sun was so hot and glaring on the 
fine days. And there is a certain grandeur and desolation in 
stormy weather on the mountain-top which add to the imagina- 
tive charm of mountain scenery. 

Again, let me advise you to take a small stiff blotting. 
portfolio with you, and keep a look-out for rare flowers. It 
is quite an object in a day’s travelling, and if you keep 
a good deal to the out-of-the-way roads and valleys, you 
are sure to find some lovely ones, and not a few very rare. 
It is a pity my dear, good Henry is so shortsighted, and so 
invincibly ignorant about flowers. He delights in them, and has 
got quite a passion for finding me new ones,—but then his 
blunders! Only think, on the pass of the Oberalp, above Ander- 
matt, he was for picking me a fine potatoe-flower, such as Frank 
had his first lesson on in Miss Edgeworth’s story, as something 
quite new and fascinating! TI asked him if we should dry it, and 
take it home labelled ‘Solanum tuberosum Alpinum,—habitat, 
ploughed fields and rifts of the lower Alps.” Was not that 
delicious? However, when I was on a mule, he really got mea 
good many pretty flowers when they were carefully pointed out 
to him. 

Last, as to food, in the rougher valleys, one or two rules will be 
found useful. You must take a little etna, or ‘* quick-boiler,” 
(Schnellsieder), as the Germans call it, and buy bottles of spirit 
(‘Spiritus zum Ausbrennen’), which you can get in any little 
Swiss or ‘Tyrolese or German town over the size of a small village. 
Then, with your own tea, you are guaranteed against the worst that 
fate can do for you. Next, in all uncivilized places you may rely 
much more absolutely on the eggs than in the towns. ‘They are sure 
to be pretty fresh in the wild valleys, for there are so few that they 
are consumed as fast as they are laid. We always found the eggs 
bad in civilized hotels, and very fresh and sweet in village inns. 
Of course they will underboil them, but you can boil them again 
in the etna. As to other food, it is better to prepare a list of vetos 
than to demand special dishes. Always veto egg soup. It is a 
loathsome German institution, the eggs swimming greasily about 
in it, and worse than Sauerkraut. We had to veto ‘* Nudelsuppe ” 
(vermicelli soup) this time,—they do put such a horrid spice in it, 
and the wriggling vermicelli is such an aggravation of warm water. 
Then we always vetoed ham; Germans, ‘Tyrolese, and Swiss are 
alike ignorant what ham and bacon are, though they eat so much 
of it. Generally their ham is raw, and always nasty. As for their 
bacon, it is gritty leather. Veal it was impossible to veto, or it 
would sometimes have meant a veto of all animal food; but pro- 
test against it, and if reduced to it, denounce ‘ cotelettes,’ and tell 
them to bring it cut in thin slices, very well done. Butif possible, 
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get game,—you often can get venison, often chamois, very often | 
roe in the wilder parts, and not unfrequently moor-cock or other 
wild birds. And game is always good. And almost always in the | 
Tyrol and Germany (though not in Switzerland) you can get | 
very tolerable sponge-cake, which they call meal-food (Mehl- 
speise), and serve as pudding. This is a great resource. ‘Then 
the wine is always drinkable and the milk always good. With a 
judicious list of vetos ready on your tongue, and a great profession 
of readiness to eat anything whatever not in that index expurga- 
torius, you will really get on capitally in out-of-the-way places, 
and not often be, like your poor countrywoman in Berne, 
AN ENGLISNWOMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. 








MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 
[To THe Eviror OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to call attention to the advertisement in 
your columns announcing that Lady Amberley has most kindly 
offered to women desirous of studying medicine a scholarship of 
£50 a year, tenable for three years, to be awarded next month at 
Edinburgh by competitive examination ? 

The difficulties thrown in the way of most women by the 
exceptionally great expenses to which they, as medical students, 
are now liable, render this liberal offer peculiarly seasonable at the 
present time, and it may probably afford a welcome opportunity 
to some who would never hear of it save through your columns. 

All particulars can be learnt from Lady Amberley, at Ravens- 
croft, Chepstow ; or from myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

° Sorma JEx-BLAke. 

15 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, September 15, 1870. 
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l. 
CALM, azure, marble sea 
As a fair palace pavement largely spread, 
Where the gray bastions of the eternal hills 
Lean over languidly, 
Bosom’d with leafy trees, and garlanded ! 


Il. 
Peace is on all I view ; 
Sunshine and peace; earth clear as heaven one hour ; 
Save where the sailing cloud its dusky line 
Rufiles along the blue, 
Brush’d by the soft wing of the silent shower. 


II. 
In no profounder calm 
Did the great Spirit over ocean brood, 
Ere the first hill his yet unclouded crest 
Rear’d, or the first fair palm 
Doubled her maiden beauty in the flood. 
Iv. 
Yet if the sapphire veil 
That rounds the verge were rent aside, what fast 
Flashings of flame blood-red, and blood-red smoke, 
What crash of steel-tipp’d hail, 
Across this calm what horror would be cast ! 
v. 
Here, in her ancient home 
Peace, sovran set since Commons warr'd with King :-— 
There, the fair plains where none has lived his life 
Unvex'd by din of drum, 
Or clash of arms, or panic hurrying. 
VI. 
Here, Nature’s gentlest hues :— 
There, on the dinted field a crimson stream, 
River of death, once life, corrupts the turf ; 
And the pure natural dews 
Rise rank and lurid mid the charnel steam. 
VII. 
Here, in God's acre, death 
Smooths a green couch of rest for the white head,— 
There, stack’d in piles of tortured flesh, the young, 
Gasping a quick, hot breath, 





Envy the gentler portion of the dead. 


Vill. 
I see the dark array 
As a long snake unroll itself, and thrust 
Against a wall of flame ; then decompose, 
Arrested in mid way ; 
Writhing at first ; now motionless in dust. 


IX. 
Unswerving files! ye went 
Right on the gaping mouths of hail and fire, 
For God and Fatherland,—as they, whose lives, 
Through glorious error spent, 
At Balaklava made the world admire ! 
x. 
Or a beleaguer’d town 
The floods of war out all around surveys, 
And liolds on with stout heart, though the dread bomb 
In her mid streets rains down, 
And wolf-gaunt famine prowls through all her ways. 


XI. 
—— Fair France! Great Germany! 
What less than demon impulse, lust of ill, 
Could taint the natural love of man for man 
With hellish savagery, 
Its selfish aims through ruin to fulfil ? 


XIL. 
Was it for this your hands 
Master’d each kindly trade, each art of life? 
‘The mind explored all knowledge, and the wit 
Flash’d wisdom through all lands ; 
And all to glut the cannon and the knife ? 


XIII. 
Not when earth soaks with gore, 
And man on man halloos the fiendish chase, 
Send forth your red-cross knights to nurse the dead! 
But going forth before, 
Staunch the mad jealousy of race ’gainst race. 
xiv. 
The boast of brotherhood, 
The pride of science, progress, skill, and wealth, 
Shame us:—for each hard-conquer'd gain, the world 
Rolls back its weary road, 
And the kind makes uo step to higher health. 
xv. 
He who against the slope 
IIeaved the returning rock, and heaved again, 
Was man’s true ancestor :—ourselves to know, 
In hope to work ’gainst hope,— 
This is the sole advance the Fates ordain. 


xvi. 
Peace!—in the very word 
‘There seems a blessing: Peace! From thoughts too deep 
Turn to fair Nature's teachings, and the calm, 
By fretful man unstirr’d, 
Iler gentle laws in even current keep. 


XVII. 
No fruitless strife she holds ; 
No jealous war for bare supremacy ; 
But Order binds the elements, and Love 
By strong attraction folds 
All atoms in one golden unity. 


XVIII. 
Nor fair Utopian plan 
Nor false horizons lure her from her road ; 
Where Fate says ‘ Yield,’ she yields ; and what she woul 
Changing for what she can, 
‘Transmutes all evil into final good. 


xIx. 
God's way he best divines 
Who tracks it, frankly bold, yet calm with awe: 
‘To whom, through strife, and seeming waste, and death, 
The night of Nature, shines 
The ceutral star of Reason and of Law. 
F. T. P. 
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BOOKS. 


i 

MR. CHEYNE’S BOOK OF ISAIAH.* 

‘Tne character of Messrs. Macmillan, as publishers of books of | 
more than ordinary merit, gave us expectations when we saw this 
volume announced by them, which we are obliged to confess have 
not been realized. Mr. Cheyne is a Hebrew scholar of reputation, 
and we do not question that the writing of every part of his work 
has been, as he tells us in the preface, accompanied by independ- 
ent researches; but we prefer his philology to his exegesis, and 
could wish that he had given us an enlarged and completed 
examination of the whole text of Isaiah, on the plan of his *‘ Notes 
and Criticisms” on that text, published two years since, and left 
to others the historical and theological investigation of the sub- 
ject-matter of the prophet’s writings. For though our author 
does not, in his earlier work, abstain from the latter kind of criti- 
cism, he distinguishes between the two, so that his readers may 
take the one and leave the other; whereas in the later work, 
which we have now before us, he gives us little more than the 
results at which he has arrived from the combination of thie | 
two processes. And these results are not satisfactory, not what 
we really want, if English criticism is to carry inquiry beyond the 
point to which German learning has brought it, or in directions in 
which the Germans give no adequate help. For Mr. Cheyne, 
though no doubt ia intention au independent critic and com- 
mentator, is in fact over-mastered by his German authorities, and 
especially by the great German lar and critic, Ewald. Lis 
“+ chronological arrangement ” of the prophecies of Isaiah is, with 
some unimportant exceptions, the arrangement of Ewald; and we 
need not tell the student how large a part of the interpretation 
of the whole book must be affected by the acceptance of that 
If he does accept 
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arrangement as though it were historical. 
it as historical, and reads the text in its light, a whole series of 
facts will present themselves as belonging to the times at which 
the several prophecies are thus supposed to have been uttered, 
and the text becomes the prophets’ elucidation of those facts 
for the practical edification of their hearers. But if he holds 
as we do, that any such clironological arrangement is for the 
most part merely fanciful, he will believe that its accompany- 
ing assumption of historical facts is fanciful too, and he will— 
with a humbler estimate of the limits of possible knowledge in the 
matter—examine the text by a different method of investigation, 
and with the certainty of different results. ‘Lhe commentator, 
be he even so great as Ewald himself, who begins by recon- 
structing his text on the basis of a chronology restored by 
himself, has departed from the first principles of sound criti- 
cism, and inevitably gives not only fanciful but actually erroneous 
interpretations of his text. This chronological arrangement forms, 
in fact, the greater part of the commentary before us. ‘The treat- 
ment of details is too slight and occasional to be of much value to 
the student, and we find nothing to supply its place in the introduc- 
tory sections, whether relating to the whole book or to particular 
prophecies. What is wanted at the present stage which the enormous 
mass of literature upon Isaiah has reached is a really thoughtful 
English commentary, including an English investigation and judg- | 
ment upon all the vexed questions of authorship of certain por- 
tions of the book. A reproduction of German investigations, or, 
still less valuable, of German conclusions on these points, whether 
orthodox or rationalist, is not wanted; and least of all do we need 
a reproduction, or copy, of Ewald’s work in English. Let us not 
be thought to under-rate Ewald. We heartily adopt the words of 
Mr. Cheyne’s preface, that ‘“ Ewald’s work on the Prophets is 
certainly the most important contribution ever made to the study 
of this subject ;” but Ewald has a weak as well as a strong side, 
and unfortunately Mr. Cheyne has followed him in his weakness, 
and not where he is strong. What Bunsen has said of ‘the 
Protestant Critical school in Germany,” that “ what they know 
how to handle best is thought, the ideal part of history, what is 
farthest from their grasp is reality,”—this is pre-eminently 
true of Ewald, as even his own countrymen admit. Ewald is 
“of imagination all compact,” and when he is handling such 
a subject as the nature of Prophecy, we feel that he is really 
penetrating into, and discovering to us, the human and divine 
springs of that bygone form of Iebrew life and action. Ilis genius 
enables him to body forth the forms of things unknown any longer 
to us as actual existences, but which, when so bodied forth, we 
can see and feel must have once had such an actual existence, 


















* The Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged: an Amended Version, with Historical 
and Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By T. K. Cheyne. M.A.. Fellow of 
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and can understand how they must have been true and reasonable 
forms of our common humanity. But Ewald is not less practised 
in giving a local habitation and a name to “ airy nothings,” when 
he passes from philosophical to historical aud critical inquiries, 
Here, too, as in his profound scholarship, his discoveries are often 
alike real and important; but they are, on the other hand, often 
only “airy nothings,” with no reality. 

And while the volume before us gives us but too much of the 
fanciful criticism of Ewald, as of other German commentators, 
it omits, to a strange extent, to make available to the English 
reader the really valuable part of their investigations, philoso- 
phical or historical. Nothing can be more jejune than Mr, 
Cheyne’s introductory sections on the prophetic career and 
writings of Isaiah. Nor does he give us any new light on the 
point on which, more than on any other, new light is wanted, 
—that of the disputed authorship of certain portions of the Book 
of Isaiah. For though Ewald pronounces this question to be so 
completely settled by all competent critics as to need no farther 
consideration, not only is the Isaiau authorship of the whole book 
maintained against Ewald and those who think with him on this 
point, by many of the most recent German critics,—and this not 
altogether on what their opponents would hold to be supersti- 
tious and uncritical grounds,—but the question has especial need 
to be thoroughly reinvestigated and discussed by English minds, 
The Germans give us precious stones, and pretty glass beads, 
which seem to them of equal value; and it we who 
must judge for ourselves which are, and which are not, 
worth having. But then it must be ounjudyment, arrived at by 
English methods of examining and weighing evidence; and not 
the adoption of the judgment of German authorities on either side. 
Without making too much of the reductio ad absurdua which, put- 
ting together the conclusions of all the critics as to the spurious- 
ness of various portions of Isaiah, leaves us only five chapters and 
six verses (chaps. i.,3-9, xvii., Xx., XXvili.,xXxxi., xxxiii.) as genuine, 
we may say that the whole of this sc-called Higher Criticism, in 
the forms in which it has hitherto been reproduced by English 
commentators and critics, as to the non-genuineness of certain 
portions of the Book of Isaiah, is questionable, and most of it 
clearly untenable, if tried by such tests as we should apply to the 
like criticism upon any other book. But the Bible has been set up 
to be worshipped, not to be read and understood ; and certain of 
the conclusions of its uncritical believers have in the course of many 
ages become so inveterate, that they have in the oddest way retained 
their hold on the minds of those who have abandoned the belief itself 
out of which they have grown. ‘Thus, in times wanting either in 
historical feeling or critical faculty, but full of religious earnest- 
ness, the belief grew up that the Hebrew prophets habitually 
uttered miraculous predictions in the fulfilment of which was the 
evidence that they were teachers sent by God. And now thata 
nobler as well as truer conception of the character of the prophets 
and the nature of prophecy has been formed, at once more reli- 
gious, more philosophical, and more in accordance with history, 
it is yet constantly assumed that these miraculous predictions are 
in the books in which men have so long declared that they 
found them. It is assumed that they are there, but the explana- 
tion is that they were uttered after or contemporaneously with 
the events, and not by the prophets to whom they are attributed. 
‘The previous question, whether the miraculous predictions exist 
at all, whether there is any suflicient reason for calling them 
miraculous, even if they were uttered by those to whom 
they have been hitherto attributed, is never asked. The 
rationalist commentator, no less than the orthodox, is but too 
often content with the position which the natural philosopher 
accepted before the days of Bacon, in which the facts are assumed 
on popular report without actual observation, and then ingenious 
and elaborate explanations of them developed by the logic of the 
philosopher. ‘Take, for instance, the thirteeuth and fourteenth 
chapters of Isaiah. ‘The old commentators found in this prophecy 
a miraculous prediction by Isaiah of the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, nearly two hundred years before the event ; and the modern 
critics of whom we speak at once accept one-half of this conclusion, 
namely, that the text contains an historically accurate and 
detailed description of that event, though they proceed to draw 
the inference—not that it is miraculous, but—that it was written 
by a contemporary, and not by Isaiah. ‘Thus, Mr. Cheyne 
merely observes that ‘the date of the prophecy [in question] 
is determined by its contents, which relate to the march of 
Cyrus against Babylon,” while he drops out of the text without 
notice the words, “The burden of Babylon, which Isaiah the son 
of Amoz did see,” which are certainly a part of the text, and 
of its most ancient versions, as they have come down to us, and 
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sits SAR 
which it is surely beyond the right of critical philology thus | quirieg. One of the features in the work which first strikes us is the 


summarily to deal with. Conjectural emendations should be 
at least stated as such. But why, we ask, do the commentators 
agree in thus assuming that the text contains this historical 
description of the times of Cyrus? Is the exposition of Grotius, 
who saw in this and the like prophecies denunciations of the 
Babylonish Empire of Isaiah’s own time, not worth looking at and 
considering ? We cannot see why this view of Grotius, if worked 
out by the modern methods of accurate criticism which scholars 
employ with Latin and Greek books, and with the aid of the new 
light afforded by the cuneiform inscriptions, should not be found 
adequate to meet the difficulties of the case, both as to the 
chapters before us, and also as to all tie rest of the disputed 
prophecies. The Dean of Westminster, in his Lectures on the 
Jewish Church (2nd series, p. 480), thinks the argument of a 
writer whom he there quotes ‘* very strong for supposing that by 
the ‘ King’ in Isaiah xiv. 4 is meant the King of Assyria,” that is, 
Sennacherib: we have not space to reproduce that argument at 
length ; but if it is worth so much, it is worthy of consideration 
whether it may not be carried farther. It is premature to pro- 
nounce a final judgment on a matter which has not yet been fully 
argued out by opposing advocates, but that the question of the 
genuineness of the prophecies of Isaiah docs need to be investigated 
far more thoroughly than it has yet been we cannot doubt. And 
unsatisfactory as the orthodox theory of miraculous prediction is, 
whether we look at it from the side of reason or from that of fact 
—ithe fact that so many of the predictions are either vague or 
unfulfilled—we confess that in the hands of such men as Vitringa, 
Alexander, or Delitzsch, it seems a less unreal and unsubstantial 
theory than that of the pse:dlo-Isaiah, the Great Unnamed, or ‘ the 
five unknown prophets in Babylon,” on whom we come—not with- 
out ashudder at such ghastly apparitions—in Mr. Cheyne’s volume, 
and of whom those who will may there read, and may learn, if 
they can, to believe in their flesh-and-blood existence, nay, even to 
perceive how “the maaner in which they unfold their common 
message is marked by a striking individuality.” ‘lo us they are 
inexpressibly uvreal and dreary; we still hold to the grand old 
Isaiah of our fathers, though his features may have been made a 
little indistinct in the lapse of ages, and by an appreciation not 
always as critical as bearty. 





LAPLAND.* 
WE certainly might do worse. Captain Hutchinson made the 
trial, and had no cause to regret it. We gather from the pages of 
his light, loose, superficial book that he saw fine scenery, was 
hospitably treated, found some openings for sport of which the 
too early season prevented him from availing himself, and spent 
comparatively little. A trip of two months cost himself and his 
wife £100. In the course of their journey they touched Cologne, 
Hanover, Hamburg, and Copenhagen, steamed up the Gulf of 
Bothnia from Stockholm to Lulea, and thence took their way up 
country almost to the foot of Sulitelma, the highest mountain in 
Sweden. Tere, at ‘‘ the picturesque and important town of 
Quickjock, consisting of four houses and a church,” a fortnight 
passed very pleasantly, and then the tourists returned home 
by Stockholin and the Gota Canal. As much of the journey was 
made in steamers, it is very possible that it did not overtax the 
endurance of an English lady. Yet Captain Hutchinson gives us 
occasional glimpses of discomfort which other travellers may find 
more serious. Want of horses in one place and of food in another ; 
the dirtiest of all dirty huts, occupied by the dirtiest of all dirty 
families, offering itself as the only resting-place within ten miles ; 
the same piece of crockery serving as a bowl for chocolate and a 
wash-hand basin, might interfere with some people’s enjoyment. 
Captain Hutchinson complains most of the mosquitoes, which 
certainly are a serious objection. But we must say that he shows 
himself thoroughly cheerful and good-humoured, and the general 
effect of his book is lively and agreeable. Ile does not give us 
much information, and what he gives is not always accurate, 
as, for instance, when he speaks of Ilamburg being an hour by 
rail from Altona, which in reality it touches. Moreover, in a 
book devoted to Lapland we should have expected to have some 
account of the Laplanders. Captain ILutchinson does not even 
appear to have seen a reindeer. 

Although we cannot hold out Captain Hutchinson as a valuable 
instructor, our readers will find him a pleasant companion. His 
book is like his journey, running on easily and lightly, paying small 
attention to obstacles of any kind, and not pausing for minute in- 
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fidelity with which the hotel bills at Dover, Kiel, and Copenhagen 
arereprinted. Weare informed that while ‘‘ two breakfasts” at the 
Lord Warden cost 5s., Kiel affords “‘two teas” for 1s, 10d., and 
Copenhagen provides the same refreshment for just a shilling less. 
Again, we may compare the Lord Warden's charge of a shilling 
for one cup of tea with the Copenhagen charge of sixpence for 
two portions of tongue. It is our own fault if we are reminded of 
a speaker at the Oxford Union who, while discussing the policy of 
France, offered to produce all his hotel bills as a proof that he had 
been in that country. But no doubt Captain Hutchinson wishes 
to be of some use to future travellers, and to save them the trouble 
of making too many calculations beforehand. ‘lhe prudent Pater- 
familias will know exactly how much he must allow for tongue at 
Copenhagen, unless indeed there is a further reduction in the case 
of a large party. One piece of intelligence will, we are sure, be most 
welcome to the English. Captain Hutchinson says that when he 
arrived at Copenhagen he was much bothered by the custom- 
house oflicers on account of his speakingGerman. Le was actually 
taken for a German merchant, and was very nearly having to pay 
duty on his mosquito-curtains. ‘To avoid such mistakes for the 
future, he was advised to speak English instead of German, and 
he found the value of this advice when he entered Sweden. ‘To 
English travellers generally nothing could be more acceptable. 
They will mostly find it much easier to speak English than 
German, they will speak it better, and they will probably be 
better understood. If Captain Hutchinson persuades them of 
this, he will be a public benefactor. We kuow that his German 
is above reproach ; his translation of a sentence uttered by a money- 
taker at the Hanover public gardens is of itself conclusive. But 
we are not all equally fortunate. It may be a question whether 
Captain Hutchinson’s countrymen will share his opinion about 
bicycles. Heseems to have been annoyed at meeting with bicycles 
at Copenhagen, and bicycles in the Deer-yarden at Stockholm, if 
we may judge from the way in which he gloats over the frequent 
tumbles of their riders. But when he gets on board the steamer 
that is to carry him up to Lulea, aud finds a bicycle in its cargo, 
** We did hope,” he says, * to have left such 
How- 


he is almost savage. 
civilization behind us when we neared the Arctic circle.” 
ever, the steamer also carried two perambulators, and if Arctic 
babies require to be wheeled about after the pattern of St. James's 
Park, Arctic gentlemen may well be excused for adopting another 
fashion. We are not told if the perambulators were also going to 
try Lapland, and if bieycles are to be the summer substitutes for 
reindeer. Captain Iiutchinson did not see the objects of his 
aversion on the road to Quickjock. 

Among the passengers by this steamer, we meet with an aged 
Professor at Upsala who carried about with him, as great treasures, 
the lists of the dances and of the dishes at supper, which he had 
preserved at all the balls given in Stockholm during the winter. 
Captain Hutchinson thought this a rather mournful exhibition, 
but in all probability it had a philosophical object. The professor 
is most likely preparing a history of Swedish gaiety. Statistics of 
the number of balls given in one winter, of the number of dances 
at each ball, of the number of times that any one young lady 
danced with any one young gentleman, with the natural inference 
to be drawn therefrom, of the number of bottles of champagne 
drunk at supper, and of the number of headaches the next morn- 
ing, would no doubt be of some value to society. ‘Though Captain 
Ilutchinson did not properly appreciate these labours, he treated 
the professor with more courtesy than he showed to one of the 
other passengers. ‘Lhe first day the Captain came on board, he 
noticed a movement under a tarpaulin on deck, and thinking a 
dog must be hidden in the folds, he gave it a poke with a stick to 
make it growl. An uneasy shifting was the sole result, anda 
continued application of the stick produced nothing more. When 
the tarpaulin was removed thirty-six hours later, the dog turned 
out to be ‘a sturdy, good-looking Swedish maiden of some twenty 
summers,” who had been lying there all that time to avoid sea- 
sickness. We hope the unceremonious Captain was ashamed of 
himself. On his voyage up the Gulf of Bothnia, he touched at the 
village of Nathan, and heard a story of the war between Nussia 
and Sweden which seems unique in its barbarity. At a time 
when the gulf was covered with ice, a party of Russians made a 
foray across on their sleighs, but the cold was so intense that 
they were almost dead when they reached Rathan, The Swedes 
took them in, nursed them, fed them, and bestowed every care 
upon them till they recovered. But no sooner were they well and 
strong again, than they rose on their preservers and massacred every 
one. With Captain Hutchinson’s parting from the steamer, and 
his journey alternately by road and row-boat up to Quickjock, the 
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Lapland part of his book may be said to begin. But we are | 
inclined to think that he is more entertaining before the fresh field | 
is reached, His sketch of the wooden jacket in which pigs are 
tethered in the Swedish fields is irresistibly comic, and his cos- 
tumes of Laplanders yield to the devices on the buttons of Swedish 
railway and telegraph officials, the former bearing a flying wheel 
and the latter forked lightning. ‘The truth is that Captain Hut- 
chinson’s Lapland trip was not eventful, while the sketchiness of 
his style is hardly suited for the description of a new country. 
IIe tells us that the month of July, in which he travelled, is not so 
good as September; at that time there would be much better 
fishing, while the frosty nights would have killed off the mosquitoes. 
The Captain had only one good day’s fishing, when he killed forty 
fish, ranging from }1b. to 3b. in weight, in the course of a few 
hours. It is the more important to travel in the northern 
countries at a time when fish are to be caught, on account of the 
general scarcity of provisions. In Norway tlie traveller is con- 
stantly thrown on his own resources. We notice that Captain 
Tlutchinson sometimes speaks of eggs being the only food obtain- 
able, and these he was fortunate in finding. Without some more 
detailed account of the state of things in the country, of the 
means of travel, and of the accommodation afforded, the advice 
given on the title-page is a little too risky, and Captain Hutchin- 
son’s own temperament may be needed before others can safely 
follow his example. ‘The first excitement of travelling in Captain 
Hlutchinson’s company, of rowing across lakes and shooting rapids 
under the light of the midnight sun, and of breathing the fresh 
air of the high ranges within the Arctic circle, blinds us to any 
lurking inconveniences which calmer critical analysis enables us to 
detect. Yet we do not retract what we said at the outset, even if 
we have been severe in trying Captain Hutchinson, instead of 
simply accepting his invitation. 
WILLIAM BROWNE, OF TAVISTOCK. 

Tue author of Britannia’s P: ustorals i is a Devonshire worthy. He 
was the contemporary of Herrick, and as the one lived at ‘Tavistock 
and the other held the living of Dean Prior, it is probable that the 
poets were acquainted. ‘The contrast between the two men is 
sufficiently striking. Browne published all his poems before he 
was eight-and-twenty, and these poems, rich in fancy, luxuriant in 
style, and written in a coarse age, are remarkable for moral purity. 
Herrick, on the other hand, although a clergyman by profession, 
was the most amatory of pocts, and published, after middle-life, 
poems as remarkable for lyrical sweetness as for voluptuousness 
of expression. He sings the charms of many mistresses in no mea- 
sured language, and all his life long the bachelor priest seems to 
have been making love or writing love verses; Browne had 
apparently an early disappointment; yet, if so, it did but serve 
to make him chivalrous to women, and he gained his reward ina 
happy but brief period of married life. Both poets abound in 
rural descriptions, but Browne found his delight in the country, 
while Herrick hated the solitariness of the life which he was forced 
tolead in ‘* dull Devonshire.” As literary artists, the palm beyond 
all doubt must be awarded to Herrick, some of whose lyrics have 
a consummate beauty which it is more easy to enjoy than to de- 
scribe ; in Browne we find little that is not marred by defect of 
taste and crudeness of form, but much also that is suggestive, and 
of poetical beauty. 

In his own day Browne was a distinguished man, for he won the 
friendship and the praise of Ben Jonson, Drayton, Chapman, 
Selden, and Wither, but it would seem that he was unacquainted 
with the Fletchers—Phineas and Giles, which is the more strange as 
those poets belonged to the same school as Browne, and followed 
in the track of his master and theirs—Edmund Spenser. 

The biography of Browne, notwithstanding his friends and his 
fame is meagre in the extreme, for what Lord Macaulay calls the 
lues Boswelliana, so prevalent in our time, was unknown in those 
early days. We neither learn how he lived nor where he died, and so 
few facts are recorded concerning him, that Mr. Hazlitt (like Mr. 
Hales in his recent memoir of Spenser) is forced to search the 
works in order to read, as far as may be, the poet’s biography 
from the poems. From other sources he has added one or two 
new facts and several conjectures, and has probably done as 
much for Browne’s fame as it is now possible to do. This | 
noble edition of the works is the finest tribute that could be 
rendered to a poet's memory. For the first time they are edited | 
with competent knowledge and skill, and there are few lovers of this 
old writer who will not rejoice to see him thus appreciated and 
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raenaed, Mr. Hazlitt has spared no labour in the work. ‘The 
text of the first and second books of the * Pastorals ” is republished 
| from the second edition which appeared in Browne's life-time, 
To the third book, printed for the first time in 1851 from the 
original MS. in the Cathedral Library at Salisbury, Mr. Hazlitt 
has devoted a careful examination, and feels convinced that there 
was never any real ground for questioning its authenticity. In 
the ‘‘Shepheards Pipe” the “old text is represented with 
scrupulous fidelity,” and in all other of the poems Mr. Hazlitt has 
either himself collated the text with the original, or has received 
the assistance of competent frieuds. 

For more reasons than one, Browne is worthy of the conscien- 
tious labour thus bestowed upon him. His poems are injured by 
the conceits of the age, and by the passion for pastoral poetry and 
for allegory which infected so many of Spenser's immediate 
successors. ‘The Fuerie Queene is the most beautiful allegorical 
poem in the language, but it is the beauty cf the poetry and not 
of the allegory which makes it so dear to us. Spenser's in- 
comparable genius enabled him to overcome  dilliculties 
with which smaller men could not cope.  LIIis imitators, 
weak where he was strong, caught at his defects eagerly, and in 
the process of transmission multiplied them tenfold. Yet among 
Spenser's followers there were true poets, aud not one has a better 
claim to the title than the author of Britannia’s Pastorals. No 
mere versifier can stimulate the genius of greater men, but this 
has been notably done by Browne, whose works afforded sugges- 
tions to Milton and to Keats. Mr. Hazlitt gives us an interesting 
account of the sale some years ago of a folio copy of Britunnia’s 

ustorals containing Milton’s MSs. notes, some of which he 
transcribes. ‘They are comparatively unimportant, and contain 
no judgment on the poem, but they show with what extreme care 
it must have been read. Mr. Hazlitt observes that Browne was 
one of Milton’s favourite authors, which is perhaps too strong an 
assertion, but it is certain that Milton is indebted to him for sug- 
gestions in Lycidas, Comus, and Paradise Regained. 

In a letter now first published from one of the Ashmolean 
MSS., Mr. Hazlitt shows that ‘‘in 1640 Browne was resident; 
either permanently or temporarily, at Dorking, in Surrey, in what 
he terms ‘his poore cell and sequestration from all businesse.’” 
This is an interesting fact, not only because an ancestor of Browne 
had resided at Betchworth Castle, afterwards the residence of 
Abraham Tucker, but because Browne’s name may now be added 
to the long list of illustrious men who have lived or sojourned in 
that charming neighbourhood. He, too, in common with Spenser, 
Drayton, Milton, Pope, and ‘Thomson, has sung of the Mole, a 
comparatively insignificant stream, except for the peculiarity of 
its swallows, but a stream upon which has been conferred poetical 
immortality. 

Spenser enjoys the just and enviable title of ‘the poet's poet,” 
but the term might, with some truth, perhaps, be also applied ta 
Browne. He will never again be popular, as he unquestionably 
was in his life-time ; but he will, we think, be always read by poets 
and students of poetry. ‘The task of perusing his works is not 
wholly pleasurable. 1f he charms us on one page he wearies us on 
another ; if he delights us one momeut with a genuine bit of nature, 
at the next he is involved in the subtleties of allegory, and becomes 
unreadable, if not unintelligible. When at his best, his poetry is 
like a breath of sweet country air, or like the scent of newly-mown 
grass. Iis similes, drawn from what we are wont to call common 
objects, are often singularly happy ; he gives us fresh draughts 
from nature, and his verse is frequently marked by an Arcadian 
simplicity contrasting pleasantly with the classical conceits and the 
forced allusions over which in other portions the reader is doomed 
On the whole, we may still agree with Ben Jonson ia 
that what he has 
good 


to groan. 
his judgment of his “ truly-belov’d friend,” 
written is ** most worthy to be read,” and that his worth is * 
upon the Exchange of Letters.” 





KEBBEL’S AGRICULTURAL LABOURER.* 


[t contains the 


MR. 
Trts little book is full of interesting matter. 
essence of a great blue-book, the Report of the Commissioners wlio 
were appointed to inquire into the employment of women and 
| children in agricultural labour; Mr. Kebbel’s own comments on 
| the evidence which they collected, and on the conclusions which 
| they formed from it; and some supplementary matter of not 
| inferior interest. The author gives us the impression of being a 
keen and thoroughly competent observer, possessing that familiarity 
with the conditions of rural life which can be gained ouly from 
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opportunities used with the diligence that comes of a genuine 
liking for the subject. A man must not only have lived in the 
country, but must have loved to live in it, if he is to write well 
en such a subject. The keenest professional inquirers are 
sometimes deceived, or, seeing the truth, see but one aspect 
of it. The rustic, indeed we may say every witness, answers 
questions that he knows to have been put to him for an 
object with a certain reserve, to say the least, while it is only 
aman of very able and evenly-balanced mind who can conduct 
his questionings without bias. An observer, on the other hand, 
who unites to an enjoyment of country life an interest in its social 
questions, has great opportunities of acquiring information. ‘The 
talk, for instance, at luncheon-time on a September day, not with the 
professional gamekeeper, whose thoughts are coloured by his associa- 
tion with the upper class, but with the genuine rustic who carries 
your bag, will often introduce you to unknown sides of country life, 
to some of its strange habits of thought, aud to some of the 
mysteries of its domestic economy. 

On the whole, the impression left by a perusal of the book, 
which is perfectly candid and impartial, is, if not satisfactory, at 
least encouraging. ‘The labourer, though he is not as well off as 
he should be, is at least better off than is commonly thought. 
The Commissioners found the average of wages to vary from 15s. to 
11s. Add to this the earnings of the family, and the amount is con- 
siderably raised. Mr. Kebbel puts it down, with harvest-money, at 
£1, Atable of earnings, supplied by a farmer in Leicestershire, gives 
a total of £103 93., but in this case the father had three sons at 
work, aged respectively 19, 16, and 14. Another, from Hamp- 
shire, gives £86 17s. ; but here the man was a shepherd, with higher 
wages, house, &c., rent-free, and extra pay for some of his work, 
and having besides a wife and four sons employed. An ordinary 
labourer under the same circumstances would earn, we are told, 
about £70. ‘This total seems hardly to be reconciled with the rate 
of weekly wages, which, during the last quarter of a century, has 
in the neighbourhood spoken of never risen above 11s., and now 
stands at 9s. The difference is said to be made up by the rates 
paid for piece-work, which have the effect of raising the wages by 
nearly half as much again. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the money is hardly earned; that the wife purchases her 
earnings by neglecting her home, and that the children are driven 
from school into the fields at an age when in a wealthier class they 
would be just beginning to learn. And we cannot but think that 
the worst parts of England would present less favourable averages 
than those. ‘The writer’s own recollections of a country parish in 
Wiltshire make him think so, and such is the impression left by 
Canon Girdlestone’s letters. Every village, too, will contain a 
proportion of families wholly dependent on the labour of the head. 
Aman, with a wife occupied with bearing or nursing children, and 
half-a-dozen little ones not one of whom can work, must find 10s. 
a very narrow income. Nor is much balance left out of the extra 
earnings of harvest when we deduct the amount lost, as it is lost 
in many cases, by unfavourable weather. On the other hand, in 
some counties, the northern especially, the peasantry are better off. 
“A clergyman near Doncaster says it is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, for a labourer to leave at his death from £50 to £150.” 

But perhaps the most practical way of putting the question of 
wages is to ask: What do the people get for them? In the first 
place, how are they fed? ‘ Porridge, barley cakes, brown bread, 
milk, cheese, butter, and bacon,” form Northumberland fare, an 
abundance which dwindles down when we come to the South to 
‘‘vegetables flavoured with bacon fat, or bread and cheese,” or ** bread 
and butter, or bread dipped in cider,” or, we may add, in a miser- 
able liquid which is called tea. ‘In Staffordshire,” we read, 
“Mr. Stanhope found a village where even bacon was unknown.” 
That is remarkable, if it is to be taken of the whole community. But 
we feel sure that it is true of more than half the labourers’ cottages 
in several southern counties. Many of the poorer families never 
See animal food of any kind, except it be in the shape of a little 
dripping, if they happen to live near a great house. In some parts 
of Wiltshire, Mr. Kebbel says, of his own knowledge, cheese is 
inaccessible, and milk, a necessary, at least for the healthy growth 
of the young, is a still more general want. In many districts a 
practice, not unpopular among the labourers, but unquestionably 
mischievous, prevails of paying part of the wages in beer or cider. 
The proportion is always excessive. ‘That a man should receive 
10s. in money and 1s. in beer is the same thing as if a gentleman 
Were to spend out of £500 a year £45 on drink, not for his family, 
tt must be understood, but for himself alone. 

Next to the question of food comes that of lodging, beset with 
difficulties, among which that of money is the chief. Can we build 
Cottages to pay interest on their cost? £120 is said to be the lowest 





price at which a really commodious cottage can be built ; if it is to 
satisfy the requirements of the Enclosure Commissioners it will cost 
nearly £150, an outlay which it will require a rent of £9, clearly 
beyond the labourer’s means, to make remunerative. Some saving 
might be effected by building cottages in rows; and Mr. Kebbel 
mentions an invention of Mr. b. Nichols by which the cost could be 
reduced to £85. Yet even the interest of this smaller sum, £5 a 
year, is, we imagine, more than it is found possible in many 
counties to get by way of rent. ‘Then, how large are the cottages 
tobe? ‘Theoretically they ought to have a living-room, a pantry, 
and three bed-rooms. Practically, this necessity is found to be 
modified. Grown-up girls are seldom found in the ordinary 
labourer’s home. ‘The vast demand of domestic service takes 
them off at a very early age. One observer accordingly 
calculates that out of forty-one families tee only would require 
a cottage of three bedrooms. A common complaint is that the 
only effect of giving a labourer a good cottage is that he takes in 
lodgers, and crowds the larger dwelling more than he does the 
small. The unmarried farm-servauts must live somewhere, and 
it would, we think, be an excellent plan to build in every village 
of any size a lodging-house for them. ‘The cottagers might then 
be subjected to a stringent rule forbidding them to receive inmates: 
It must be remembered, however, that such rules are very difficult 
to carry out. ‘The labourer daily grows less amenable to such 
control; at the same time, he advances very slowly in the habits 
of thought and life which would make it unnecessary. The 
reader will find in Mr, Kebbel’s book some very judicious observa- 
tions on a kindred matter, the question of allotments, 

Education is a matter on which one now feels inclined to wait 
for results of action rather than to hazard opinions. We may, 
however, direct attention to Mr. Tremenheere’s scheme, which 
provides that ‘every child, until it attains the age of twelve 
years, must complete 160 school attendances in every year, begin- 
ning from the time when its first period of labour expires, a 
period of labour being 72 days in the year. A child of nine, 
able to pass an examination in the fourth standard, would have 
these attendances reduced to sixty. If able at the age of eleven 
to pass standard five, it would be released altogether. “ Mr. 
Kebbel, indeed, puts a pertinent question, What would they re- 
member when they came back to school after eight months of 
labour? And the writer, who knows something of what boys 
can forget in eight weeks, feels doubtful, to say the least, about 
the answer. At the same time, some compromise of the kind is 
necessary. To forbid the labour of children under the age of 
eleven, would be to impose such a tax on the poorest class of the 
community as no other is liable to. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning some of the other 
topics with which Mr. Kebbel deals. He inveighs, but not unde- 
servedly, against the stupefying drink with which the labourer is 
supplied under the name of beer. ‘The proprietorship of the 
public-houses by the brewers is nothing less than a curse. It is 
a matter of common notoriety that the only chance of getting 
good beer in the country is ata “free” house. ‘The “ enslaved” 
houses, for they are nothing less than this, add a gratuitous aggra- 
vation to what is perhaps the necessary evil of the liquor traffic. 
Under the head of ‘* Wholesome Influences ” we have a discussion 
on benefit societies, and an interesting account of the Co-operative 
Farm at Assington, a successful experiment, which is full of the 
largest hope for the future. Altogether, we can recommend this 
book as a thoroughly substantial and trustworthy contribution to 
social science. 


A BLUNDERING DICTIONARY OF DATES.* 

A nook of this kind, well done, would be a kind of summary 
of human history. Obviously, therefore, to do it well a man 
must know a great deal. Not that he can pretend to carry 
all this mass of facts in his memory; but he must have 
the knowledge of reference, must know what he wants and 
where to look for it, must be able to recognize it when 
he finds it, to get at the essence of it, to strip it of the acci- 
dental and unimportant. Of these qualifications Mr. Overall 
seems, as far as we can judge from the volume before us, to 
be almost wholly destitute. ‘These nine hundred pages abound 
with the most ludicrous mistakes and futilities. Dipping into it 
at intervals, we came upon items which excited our surprise, and 
which suggested the idea of a more regular examination. Accord- 
ingly, we began at the letter ‘O.’ Here are some of cur gleanings : 

“ OptaTions—By order of the Council of Meacon the communicants 
brought theirs every week, 1582.” 
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One fancies that one has read something of the kind in 
the New Testament, and certainly cannot accept the state- 
ment made further on that “offerings were instituted by Pope 
Pelagius IL., 558;” but what was this Council of Meacon? On 
another page we find, under the head of ‘* (2nophyta,” that the 
Athenians defeated the Boeotians at Beotia, which is apparently a 
town in Mr. Overall’s atlas. His Roman history contributes an 
amazing fact on the subject of ‘oil,” viz., that “in the reign of 
Appius Claudius twelve pounds of oil were sold for an as, 505,” and 
that in 680, which our author seems to take for a subsequent date, 
it was somewhat dearer, ten pounds only being procurable for the 
same coin. In other regions of ancient history his views are 
equally novel. ‘To find the best instances of these, we must travel 
into the letter “* P.” 
which we do not pretend to have explored.) About ‘ Persia” we 
read that it was ‘‘ founded by the Medes, B.C. 880,” a state- 
ment which we might parallel by saying that England was 
founded by the Britons A.D. 200. The next items of infor- 
mation that we find under the same head are these :—‘‘ Arta- 
xerxes made king of, 235,” *‘Subjugated by the Greeks, 238.” 
There was a certain person of the name of Cyrus, who is commonly 
supposed to have had something to do with the founding of Persia, 
and certain others, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, &c., whom the his- 
tories commonly mention, but whom Mr. Overall does not care to 
include in his summary. And when we read of its being ‘ sub- 
jugated by the Greeks,” one is reminded of another insignificant 
person, one Alexander, who is similarly excluded. but far more 
amazing than this is the article “ Passover.” Our author has 
possibly a prejudice against what is sometimes called ‘ profane ” 
history, but on this principle he ought to know something about 
that which is distinguished from it by the name of “ sacred.” 
Well, of the ‘‘ Passover,” we are informed that it was ‘an his- 
torical and typical festival of the Jews, held in commemoration of the 
Destroying Angel passing over the houses of the Egyptians.” After this 
nothing can surprise us, and we accept with resignation the state- 
ment that seven passovers only were celebrated during the whole 
period of Jewish history, the seventh being the Last Supper. But 
let us see what we shall get when we come nearer home. We turn 
to ‘* Oxford University.” Under this head, the first piece of know- 
ledge which is vouchsafed to us is, ** John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, 
was elected Chancellor 1483, and held that office until 1494,”— 
a very valuable fact, doubtless, but which might have been pro- 
fitably exchanged for such dates as the founding of the Colleges. 
Does Mr. Overall think that Oxford had no history before 1483 ? 
We are prepared to give up, if hard pressed, the story of King 
Alfred ; but it is surely pressing to the extreme a destructive his- 
torical criticism to sweep away the whole of the earlier chronology. 
Must we elso regard as mytyical the founders of Balliol, Merton, 
Oriel, Lincoln, &c.? If so, let Cambridge be treated with an equal 
hand. Why is the rival University credited with having been 
‘* founded by Sigebert, King of East Anglia, 631, and restored by 
Edward the Elder, 915"? And why is it adorned with a list of 
colleges, which, as far as the reader can judge from this book, 
Oxford is wholly without? But we cannot linger round the ab- 
surdities of a single article, however attractive, when there is a 
choice so embarrassingly large. ILere is a delicious item :— 

“ MEDMENHAM C.uB, founded by Sir Francis Dashwood, a sort of 
Monkish sect to outward appearance, but in fact a convivial fraternity, 
circa 1758,” 

What could be more humorous than the idea of the ‘“ Iellfire 
Club” haying the ‘* outward appearance” of a ‘* Monkish sect” ? 

Sometimes our author becomes obscure. Speaking of benefices, 
which, by the way, he calls “ sinecares,” invented ‘“‘in order to 
contribute to the luxury of ecclesiastics,” he writes :— 

“The net annual valuo of non-resident incumbents, out of 2,960, was 
only returned by 1,297, from £10 to £2,180 per annum.” 

This will be new to students of Indian history :— 

“ Bengal, India, Presidency of, invaded by Mahometan, 1206.” 

Here we have a reminiscence of Dr, Johnson in his satirical 
manner :— 


“ORANGEMEN, a party in Ireland affecting great attachment to Pro- 
testantism, and continually concocting broils with their Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, dressing up the statue of King William in Dublin, 
and promoting party feuds.” 

And here are a few other gems :— 

“‘Ernesvs, Asia Minor, one of the twelve Ionian cities, well known for 

its magical arts, the books of which were publicly burnt.” 


**Lavigs, first introduced at Court by the Queen of Louis VII. about 
1500.” 


20 


“St. Mark, the Evangelist, wrote his Gospel in Greek A.D. 26. 
— introduced by the Greeks into their comedies circa B.C. 
500,’ 
aU. 


(We say the best, though there are regions | 


| “The Forum of Trajan, built by Apollodorus, and completed A.D, 14 
| The Forum of Julius Caesar, founded by that General, the site being 
purchased out of the spoils of Pharsalia, A.U.C. 788.” 
After this, we wonder which Mr. Overall believes to be the earlier 
date, A.D. 14 or A.U.C. 788, and which the earlier Emperor, 
| Julius Cassar or Trajan. 
“ Gvostics—Basilides and Valentinus, the two greatest philosophers of 
| their time, taught this doctrine.” 

Is Mr. Overall, then, a gnostic? The Corporation, however, is 
very tolerant, and will not interfere with his opinions. 

Of course, the book may be of some use. It contains a mass of 
‘facts which it is not possible to make nonsense of. If any one 
| wants, for instance, to see at a glance the variations in the income- 
| . . . ea. . . 
| tax since its first imposition, he will find them here. Yet even in 


{these matters, where only the judicious use of the scissors and 
ordinary care in correcting the press are needed, Mr. Overall 
sometimes makes his information unintelligible. What can be 
understood from the following on the subject of ‘*The National 
Debt”? It amounted, we are told,— 

“At the peace of Amiens, to £520,207,101, March 25, 1802; at the 
treaty of Vienna, to £778,195,931, March 23, 1815, the interest of 
which amounted to £28,128,107; in 1818 it had reached £56,729,400; 
in 1834 it was £773,234,401 ; in 1344 it was reduced to £18,407,300.” 

Strange fluctuations, surely. In the matter of the present 
charge, one might expect exact information, but we do not find 
it. ‘This is overstated by about one million and a half. We are 
sorry to have to speak so ill of a book which must have cost 
editor and publisher no little in labour and money, but it really is 
almost worthless. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cenicnliitinnee 

Sketches of Creation. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Dr. Winchell’s book is meant to give readers who have 
not the inclination or ability to study science ‘ta panoramic survey of 
its grand goneralizations,” and to furnish those who do study it with a 
general view of the ground over which they have been passing. A 
third object is to point out how naturo is a revelation of God. “Science 
interpreted,” he says, “is theology.” These objects he carries out ina 
series of lectures which are certainly interesting and spirited, though 
they are written in a style which is sometimes, to our taste, too collo- 
quial, and sometimes too magniloquent. Dr. Winchell occupies a pro- 
fessor’s chair in the University of Michigan, and it is ono of the valuable 
characteristics of his book that its illustrations are mostly drawn from 
fields of research which, though exceedingly rich, aro for the most part 
unknown to students on this’ side of the Atlantic. Our language, how- 
ever, is apparently receiving in Michigan somo surprising developments. 
In a chapter devoted to considering whether there will be an animal 
superior to man, Dr. Winchell proclaims his conviction that we are 
safe in possession of the dignity which we now possess as archonts of 
existence. A lexicon, however, will help us to discover what an 
“archont ” is; wo are more in the dark when we read tho following :— 
“Man is the consummation of a dualism. While the beautiful implies 
man, it excludes his successor.” But it would be unfair to leavo our 
readers with the impression that these eccentricities are anything more 
than blemishes in an able and interesting book. 

Woman: Her Position and Power. By W. Gandels, D.D. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Tere we have the vir pietate gravis who comos forward to still 
the tumult of the angry crowd which is tossing to and fro such missiles 
as “woman’s rights,” “woman's duties,” “the equality of the sexes,” 
“the girl of the period,” &. The solemnity of his appearance is all 
that can be desired. But his words are less really weighty than they 
might be. They are always well meant and mostly true, but sometimes 
vague and wide of the mark, “ goody ” talk, if we may be excused the 
phrase. One of the lectures, for instance, on woman's “ physical and 
mental capacity,” has plenty of sensible writing in it. With what is 
said about the different spheres of tho two sexes wo agree,—how that 
man is superior in one way, woman in another. But surely this string 
of antitheses that we quote is a very feeble affair indeed, settles nothing, 
but rather unsettles what it touches :—* He is fitted for the heavier 
work, sho for the lighter. His is the heavy blow, hers the delicate 
touch. His the firmer grasp, hers the nicer manipulation. His to break 
up the fallow ground, hers to plant and tond tho flowers. His to build 
the house, hers to supply its decorations. His to beat the metal into 
shape, hers to give it its brighter polish. His to fight the battle, hers to 
utilize the fruits of victory. His to climb the difficult height and 
breathe its bracing air, hers to loiter in the valley enjoying its fruits 
and its fragrance.” Why, this is the very talk that women so passion- 
ately resent. Fancy telling Miss Cobbe, or Dr. Elizabeth Garrett, or 
Mrs. Fawcett, or Mrs. Peter Taylor, that their part is ‘to plant and 
tend the flower,” and ‘supply the decorations of the houso,” and “ polisk 
the metal,” and, above all, “loiter in tho valley and enjoy its fruits and 
fragrance”! The fact is, that everyone has given up tho sort of notion of 
woman's work which some of these phrases imply. And again, it is 
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cement 
yery well to talk of woman being first here and man there, the real 
question is, —what about tho points where the spheres coincide ? Who is to 
be the head of the house? Is obedience specially a womanly virtue? 
On this matter we look in vain for light from Dr. Landels. Sometimes, 
we think, our author's acuteness is at fault. Miss Muloch never meant 
it as areproach to the manners of men when sho described “ Letty ” as 
«too handsome for a governess, too handsome, indeed, for most of the use- 
ful purposes of life.” There have always been women so brilliantly beau- 
tiful as to throw, so to speak, the world off its balance, women whom 
even a hermit would turn round to look at, whatever penance he might 
do afterwards for his look. It is mere nonsense to say “ that the esti- 
mate of women has become low enough, in all conscience, when a guile- 
less maiden can be exposed to the insults, and worse than insults, here 
indicated.” There is no question of “insults,” simply of the notice that 
even a community of saints and philosophers would give to very rare 
beauty, a notice that must be troublesome to its object, and still more so 
to the object’s friend. 


Our Ironclad Ships. By E. J. Reed, C.B. (Murray.)—Thero is a 
satisfaction, not felt now for the first time in our history, in looking 
from our Army to our Navy. We could scarcely land a corps d'armee in 
Belgium, if need should arise, without altogether denuding our own 
garrisons. We could not do much more if we were to find an enemy 
landed on our coasts. But happily, the prospect, when we regard our 
naval strength, is much more reassuring. Stated broadly, the fact is 
that our fleets are much stronger than anything that could be brought 
against us, except by some improbable, if not impossible, coalition. 
When we say stronger, wo mean not only in regard to numbers and weight 
of armament, but in regard to tho strength and efficiency of individual 
ships. Neither French nor American armour-plating seems worthy of 
being compared with that which protects the most recent and best of our 
ironclads. Such, at least, is Mr. Reed’s account of the matter, and there 
is, we imagine, little doubt that his opinion may be accepted without 
reserve. The volume before us is one, wo need hardly say, of the 
greatest interest. It gives the “qualities, performances, and cost ” of 
our ironclad flect,—presents us, in fact, with the substance and outcome 
of a number of inquiries and experiments, which, taken in the rough, 
are not a little perplexing and wearisome to tho ordinary reader. One 
turns, after the melancholy catastrophe of the 7th inst., with a special 
interest to what Mr. Reed says of the “Captain.” Our readers will be 
aware that he has never regarded the invention of Captain Coles with 
the favour that it has gained elsewhere, and he criticizes the construc- 
tion of this particular vessel with some severity. His objections, how- 
ever, are chiofly addressed to certain defects in its defensive and offen- 
sive qualities; to a supposed insecurity in the junction of the turret 
with the deck, and to a defect in its range of fire. It is the Monitor class 
of vessels that he regards as specially deficient in sea-going qualities, 
and the Monitors are mach lower in the water. It seems clear, indeed, 
that the “ Captain” was, as a matter of fact, top-heavy, and succumbed 
to what would not have destroyed other ships, but whether this defect 
is inseparable from this method of construction is quite another matter. 
The supplementary papor, which concludes the volume, drawing forth 
the difference between “steadiness” under canvas, and stability, or the 
power of prompt recovery, is particularly interesting. Tho “Captain” 
was steady, but not stable. We ought to say that Mr. Reed is not by 
any meaus made repulsive by technicalities, bat is eminently readable. 


The Wealth of Nature. By the Rev. J. Montgomery. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—This is the first volume of a proposed sorios, and deals with 
the subject of good supplies from the vegetable kingdom. Every kind 
of plant, and every part of it, stalk, and fruit, and root, is described. 
The book hardly contains anything positively new, but it has the merit 
of putting together in a convenient form much information that would 
not easily bo met with. And it gives us some useful information ; on the 
subject of mushrooms, for instance, as to what should be eaten and what 
avoided. In short, it seems a good popular book, on a subject which 
has many attractions for young learners. 

The Beaver-Trappers, and other Stories. (Tegg.)-—The principal tale 
is one of a somewhat sentimental and conventional sort about Indian 
life, taken from a German source, and certainly not good enough to 
leave “ Rip van Winkle ” following at its tail, which wo find among the 
“ other stories.” The Royal Merchant, by W. H. Kingston (Partridge), 
is the work of a well-known writer of boys, scarcely equal to what we 
have seon before from the same pen. Mr. Kingston, like other writers 
of the samo class, seems always to us to be most successful whon he is 
furthest away from home. We would sooner have a story of adveuturoe 
upon the high seas among pirates than, as we have here, a tale of 
“events in the days of Sir Thomas Gresham.” We are perpetually 
stumbling upon moot points of history and politics, which do not admit 
of being treated in the summary fashicn in which the British tar cuts 
off the Spanish pirate’s head. 

We have received a second volume, not, as far as we can remember, 
preceded by a first, of Dramatic Works of Laughton Osborn: Tragedies. 
(The American News Company.)—Mr. Osborn’s first tragedy bears the 
title of * Ugo da Este,” and deals with a subject which, after “ Parisina,” 
No one, it might be thought, would, for more reasons than one, care to 





about. To write a dismal story ia dismal blank verse, and to call it a 
tragedy, is his conception of the work of a dramatist. He has appealed 
—in vain, as we gather from one or two remarks—to the managers; the 
more defenceless class of critics are bound to read what is submitted to 
them, but they can join with the lords of the stage in protecting the 
public from the sufferings which thousands of would-be dramatists are 
anxious to inflict upon them. We warn our readers—not to speak 
beyond our knowledge—off Mr. Laughton Osborn’s Tragedies. 

Scoot Books.—/Zints towards Latin Prose Composition, By A. W. 
Potts, M.A. (Macmillan.)—When wo class this little work among ‘School 
Books” we ought to add a qualification. It is intended for scholars who 
have alroady made a considerable advance, who have not only got over the 
elementary difficulties of the concords and of the syntax generally, but 
know something of the more peculiar and idiomatic constractions. The 
“hints” which it supplies refer to what may be called the gonius of 
the language, anl aim at helping the student not so much to write his 
proso correctly (that being taken for granted), as to write it elegantly. 
Wo may tako as an instance the principle which is laid down first after 
the preliminary observations, viz, “the concreteness” of Latin. An 
examiner would scarcely mark as a mistake the use of an abstract sub- 
ject in a Latin sentence, but he would certainly note with approval such 
a turning of the sentence as should make the subject concrete. On 
this and kindred points, and on matters which are scarcely of less 
importance, the order and rhythm of sentences, Mr. Potts supplies some 
most excellent and useful guidance. All that he says is comprised in 
less than sixty pages, and we have seldom seen space so profitably occu- 
pied. For the head form of a school, and for candidates for scholarship 
honours at tho Universities, there could not easily be found more com- 
pendious and effective help. Selections for Latin Prose, by R. M,. 
Millington (Longmans), is more of an elementary manual. It is drawn 
up with regard to the standard of Latin writing required for the ex- 
aminations at Woolwich, &c. To the selections for translation are added 
entire questions taken from examination-papers. Tho book has a look 
of usefulness. —-A Key to the Knowledge of Church History, by the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt (Rivingtons), is the work of a competent man, who is 
quite trustworthy when ho is not bent on establishing his pot 
thesis,—that the Church of England is not, as it is commonly 
ealled, the Reformed Church, that the Reformation was a transi- 
tory influence, which did not affect, or affected only accidentally, 
its doctrine and discipline. Outlines of Scottish History, by David 
Murray Smith (Kent), is one of a series which has had considerable 
success, Jnce and Gilhert’s Outlines. It is disfigured by a fervid Scotch 
prejudice, which is now a ridiculous anachronism. One tests a writer 
by tho history of Edward I.’s reign, and finds Mr. Smith talking about 
the English king and William Wallaco in a way that seems to show he 
has not consulted any really good authorities. Tho character of the 
Regent Murray, is another test in which Mr. Smith equally fails.— 
Outlines of French History, by UW. Ince, has reached the thirtieth 
thousand.—— Fiucts and Dates, by the Rev. A. Mackay, LL.D. 
(Blackwood), is a compendium of knowledge, historical and physical, 
in which it is sought to assist the memory to retain “facts and 
dates” by a mnemonic system. The system scems, of course, very 
useful to its inventor; it may bo useful to others, Our own theory is 
that every one should invent his own mnemonics. But we have a pre- 
liminary objection to make to much of what Dr. Mackay would have us 
burden our memory with. We may bo helped in remembering that 
Mars is 140,322,000 miles distant from the sun by the sentence “the 
celebrated Kepler wrought at it,” but why should we bo expected to 
remember it? It is quite enough to know generally what the planet's 
place is, and where we can find the preciso figures. We believe that a 
teacher who could succeed in “cramming” a pupil with a// that Dr. 
Mackay includes in this volume would undoubtedly kill him ; but yet ho 
may very well find a use for the work, which is compiled with great 
industry and care. Professor Ansted publishes another of his very 
useful manuals for the toaching of physical science, the Larth's History ; 
or, First Lessons ia Geology (Allen and Co.). In “‘Longman’s Series” 
we have Coriolanus and Anthony and Cleopatra, by the Rev. J. Hunter 
(Longmans), annotated editions of these plays. ——The ///ustrated School 
Speaker and Reader, by A. K. Isbister (Longmans), which gives a number 
of select passages for recitation, and shows a boy by pictorial as well as 
by verbal instruction how ho ought to pose himself, and Mr. J. Millard’s 
Granmar of Elocution (Longmans) may be classed together. ——Mr. T, 
Hood's Rules of Riyme ((Lolt) also claims a placo among educational 
works. Mr. Hood wishes that boys should be taught tho art of versifica- 
tion in their own language, a perfectly reasonable desire. An English 
gentleman may very well be expected to possess the accomplishment. 
If it is to be acquired, doubtless Mr. Hood's manual will help him. 
Tho “Dictionary of Rhymes,” however, is open t» some excep- 
tions. ‘Cuirass” and “brass,” e7. are not rhymes, except to 
the eye.——We havo also received Select Spanish Stories and Select 
Italian Stories, by Dr. A. Olivieri (Asher); A Beginner's Drawing-Book:, 
by P. H. Delamotte (Macmillan) and Lessons in Arithmetic, by J. Brown 
(Dean) In mathematics we havo Geometrical Optics, by Osmund 
Airy (Macmillan),—*‘an attompt to adapt the subject of goometrical 




















optics to the reading of the higher classes iv schools.” We aro not in a 


handle. Our author, however, is insensible to fear, and has no scruples | position, without a farther acquaintance with the book than wo have 
of taste. It does not matter to him whom he follows or what he writes | been able to make, to judge of the execution of this purpose, but the 
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Purpose itself is unquestionably good. We want applications in the | 
learning of mathematics, which, as it is, has a great deal of drudgery 
about it; and optics is a capital subject, —— Ale ehraical Exercises and 
Problems, by Hugh McColl (Longmans), is another class-book, which pro- 
mises to be useful at the point where there is boundless scepe for use- 
fulness, the making the learnor understand what he is about. It has 
the peculiar feature of giving “elliptical solutions, in which tho links 
of the chains of reasoning are supplied,” the pupil “being expected to 
join the links and complete the chain for himself.”-——The French 

Jommercial Correspondent, by MM. Dann and Courvoisier (Asher), gives 
models of business letters such as would really bo written in tho course 
of commerce, letters asking for credit, inquiries about the solvency of a 





ae ag The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches, er 8yo (Hotten) 36 




























Hoey (Mrs. C.), Falsely True, a Novel, 3 Vols Cr 890....scss0.se000. s+eeeee(Tinsley) 31 
| Hoole (C. H.), The Shepherd of Hermas, translated into English .. ‘(ivington) 4 ; 
Hurndall (W. E.), Thoughts by the Way, 18mo ..............0008 (Morgan & Chase) 1 ; 
John Marchmont's Legacy, by Author of Lady Audley’s Secret (Ward & Leck 2e 
Lascelles (F. H.), Laws affecting Juvenile Offenders, 8V0......cecsececsseee (Sweet) 60 
Leighton (Robert), Works, edited by West, vol 6, Lectures and Ack irestes, Svo 
evasbosonesesiensssesubusucniatesseseeessepeisersccon Lo 
| Montaigne (Michuel, Se igneur de), Essays , CF 8VO ... Cian iy & Son) Ay 
| My Little Note-Book of General and Bible Knowledge, ismo.. -(Simpkin & Co.) 29 
| Nelly’ $8 Dark Days, by Author of Jessica's First Prayer, l2mo .--(Houlston) 10 
| One Hundred Pious Reflections, selected from Butler's Lives of the Saints, 
|<, DPMNO vvesseeesrsreasessenrensensnasensreenanseresseers sereeeseeee( Washbourne) 20 
| & }. M.), Italian C onversation Cir. MNMAL, CP SVO .....ecceseeees (Nutt) Key 2 0-5/0 
Shipton (A.), Footsteps of the Flock, Narratives of Christian Life, 
REMED aoccasonsscecsnosenoensnvesescastossvasevetouveteuonesesoosnveccsoesosssoes (Morgan & C€ *hase) 26 


Short Extracts from “Mode rn iy rene h ‘Authors for Use in Schools, 18mo (Parker) 3/0 
Swinburne (A, C.), Ode on the Proclamation of the French Republic, 8vo (Ellis) 19 
Thomson (b. ), Engineer's Guide to Naval and Local Marine Boards, er 





house, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—~>—- —- 
Alcott (L. M.), Little Women, 12mo.......... 


Bacon (Lord), A Conference of Pleasure, edit by Fame s Spe iding 


Bell's English Poets, re-issue, Dryden, vol 2,12mo . 
Bridgman (M.), Robert Lynne, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo.. 
Carlyle (T.), History of Friedrich IL, vol 1, library ed, sv 


Duchess (The) of Burgundy, or Scenes in the Court of Louis XIV. (C. H.Clarke) 1/0 | 
Foster (The) Brothers, Select Library of Fiction, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Fremantle (W. H.), Reconciliation to God by Jesus Christ, feap Svo (Rivington) 2/0 LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Grant (James). Lady Wedderburn's Wish. a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo ...... (Tinsley) 31/6 | Leather Bags, Cabin 
Gurney (W.), Handy Dictionary of the Holy Bible, revised by J. G. Wrench, 
cr 8vo onswes snail pining piedvieaicesae) ....(Tegg) 6,0 | London. 
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The Genial Showman, Reminiscences of his L ife by Hingston, 
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OT Se nara ene seeees-e(Hotten) 18,0 
| White (FP. G.), A New V gil Rea ider, Pe ctisincdinespacenvitiinnianineics +..(Longman) 46 

| a = ——— 
case eilimmnn) gu PJORB GALLE RY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
eesAmink Oo) 1/3 street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
(Tinsley) 21 4 MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 

SR ee er de RIMINI”). ‘Ten to Six. Admission, ls. 


( ‘hapman & Hall) 9/0 


Furniture, &c., will be 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
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EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (LIMITE D). 

The Directors are prepared to issue new Debentures 
for £30,000, to replace others falling due, viz., for one 
year at 5 per cent.; for three years at 5} per cent.; 
and for five years at 6 per cent. per annum; also for 
longer periods, on terms to be ascertained at the Office 
of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

_ Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C, 





Press 1 LIFE INSUR ANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curr Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£456 per annum. 

The Assets oli invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,62 

Of the Sibocrihed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


H*#¥*,.A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 





I 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 | 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week | 
for Injury. | 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WIL LIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge | 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, | 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. | 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. | 

Large returns made to members in each Depariment. | 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire 
{charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sens of good position and character, 

31st December, 1869, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... £816,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums dv.,...... 600,773 
ASSETS. 
Accumulated Fund ..,,........000888 dusucsione 
Present Value of Life Premium 
LIABILITIES, 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,530,300 
Present Value of Life Annuities(£9,095 per 

annum) ...... : 

Further details a as to the Assets and L iabili ties of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


NRAGRAWN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated * United Service” Tablet is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Seld by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each tablet. | 
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*,* Use no other. 


| & Edwards oon, 
| street, London, 8.E. 


| I ARVEY'’S 


} SOUP SQUARES, 
| lls a dozen, by 


Travers and 


| the only things that have done him any good.” 


| colds, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


E | TH LIVE RPOOL and LONDON and 

4 GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill, ane 
Charing Cross, London. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums were...........0.00+8 sovceces 
The New Life Premiums £24,085: an ad the total 
The Annuities payable .... 56121 
The Invested Funds 3,680,617 

B. F. SCOTT, Resident Secretary. 


E 1 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
‘4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipis, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
Portman square), and 1s ‘Trinity 








£904,616 
272,344 





SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Botule, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed  Elizabe th Lazenby.” 


+ - ows 8 oO U PI! 


h — 
in ten minutes, from 8}d to 11d a pint, concen- 
trated, pure, nutritious: Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chestnut, 
Green Pea, Haricot. WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED 
sold in one dozen boxes at 8s 6d and 
all Grocers, Tralian Warehousemen, 
and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and Co., 
Sous, Preston and Sons, Crosse and 
Blackwell, and E. Lazonhy and Son. 
JREAKFAST.—EPPs'S COCOA.— 
Gratefal and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 





NEVENING DR INK—C ACAOINE. 
>} Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacaoine, Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacacine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the flne natural flavour of cacao nibs. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 

NOTHE R CURE of DISEASE of 
£ the LUNGS of Ten Years’ Standing by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. D. 
Verrent, Coastguard, Mountcharles, Donegal :—** They 
are all they are represented to be. [ have a child who 
was affected in the lungs (for 10 years), and they are 
They 
consumption, coughs, 
Price 





give instant Telief to asthma, 


1s I}d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 








HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER, 
T H. c oO LS, 
a 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 

FLERACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 
located on the margin of the sea, and accessible 
from all parts by London and South-Western Railway, 
vid Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midland, and 
Bristol and Exeter Railways, vid Portishead. Address 

—J. BO HN, lifracombe, » North Devon. 


VE INTNO R, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
FURNISHED and UNFURNISHED HOUSES 
and APARTMENTS to be LET.—Apply to Mr. A. 
MUGGRIDGE, House Agent, Ventnor. 
A charming 12-roomed Villa Residence, with Coach- 
house and three-stall Stable, to be let or sold. Terms 
very moderate, 











JDARQUET SOLIDAIRE | for 
FLOUORING.—ITOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
25, 26, and z BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
TO! PHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
L AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
h, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, ulso 5s, 7s. Gd, and 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from deeay, and imparts a pleasiug frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 


tine hue, vo matter 
and CU. have at lengt 


is, cach ; a 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 

ARS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
B 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
supertiuous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superiluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—LIVER and 
STOMACH .—Lot weather, with chilly mornings 
always produces derangement of the 
assimilating organs, which demands 
early attention, For the speedy cure of indigestion 
noihing equals Holloway’s Pills. ‘They have long been 
recognized both at home and abroad as the safest and 
most effectual remedy for sick headache, nervousness, 
pains in the stomach, flutulency, biliousness, nausea, 
hoea, dysentery, dry skin, and 

ys Pills protect the system 
ts of malaria and variable 
temperatures. thus provit ig themselves most valuable 
at this season, when the organs of digestion are most 
sorely tried, They may be udvantage ously taken with- 


out hindrance to business or pleasure. 


and evenings 
digestive aud 


simple and bilious diarrt 
torpid bowels. Hollo 
from the deleterious ¢ 









Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 


FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROF E 


IONAL 


TES 


STIMONIAL-WRITERS. 





ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where they practise their unique 

dentistry. 








TOOTIL PASTE, 


JABRIEL'S CORALITE 
urting 


For cleansing and improving the teeth, and im; 
a natural redness to the gums. Price Is 6d. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price Is 6d, 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed tecth; renders the teeth 
sound and useful for mastication. Price Is 6d. 








GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andasfirm as the tooth itself. This be autiful pre paration 
restores frout teeth and prevents decay. Price 5s. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALCIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions. Should be on every toilet-table. Pris 
Gabriel's toothbrush, 1s. Ask for Gabriel's preparations, 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 


GODFREY'S EX TRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 


Os. 


ing, improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and all distigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and = by 


persevering in its use the Skin becom 
soft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY'S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s Ud., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, aud 31s Gd; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s Gd; postage, Is 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is l0d.  Post- 
Office orders to be made payable to Juhu White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 





NEW PATENT. 





system of painless 


a) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





oP 


- | it is applied. 
lie » ' A, : 
delicately | fad of all Chemists, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ‘CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Orm >lu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LON DON-—Show-Rooms, 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plaia figures. 


45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


= STABLISHED 1807,] 


‘MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CILRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
| with the excellence aud durability of material for which their Mouse has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CURISTIAN and RATHBONE, by 
H.R.H. the PRINCI 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
i in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thiekens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


HAk. -CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately 
Sold at 3s 6d, sent free fur 54 stamps, 


YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately itis used. [t is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 5s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps ; and all Chemists. 


| AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes supertluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 4s td, seut 
for 5tstemps Had of all Chemists 


I AIR COLOUR WASIL—By damp- 
ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 
Wash, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent 
for stamps. ALEX. 243 High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. 
[ IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACL of 
4 MEAT.—Four Gold Medals. Supplied to the 
British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 
other Governments. 


Dr. I rirding 
Exiract of Meat :— 


ROSS, 


swnkester writes reg 
Sut there is a difference in tavour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour 
that makes the quality.” Itis essentially on aecount of 











> 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN EE-CAL S, the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 

4 &¢., for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of | burnt taste of other extracts, that LIE BLG COMPANY'S 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, | EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 

&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | Paris, Hayre, and Amsterdam, 9s is so universally 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price | preferred in all European market 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. One pint of fine flavoure 1 beef-te saat 2 24d, Most con- 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London, venient and economic “ stock. 
_ i . . ssATIG |} CavTion—Require Baron Liebig's, the inventor's, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S | signature on every jar, and ask distinctly for LIEGIG 
WORLD'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 
> TeT Wp . ITWRae yo. | As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
AIR RESTORER orn DRESSING | Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 


H 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandritf. 
IT contains neither oil nor dys. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


statement, 
| 


Government is proved to be nothing but an untrue 


Appointment to Her a STY, HLR.H. 
258 LOUIS of HESSE, 3 








OA, 


stion, 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC CO. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from [ndige 


I 


; De bility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is higiuly nutri- 


tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most de licate stomach. 

Suld in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 





and Italian 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 





the PRINCESS of WALES, 
2 Wigmore street, London, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





Claret. _T. oO. LAZENBY. —Champagne. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 278 

No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 578 





aos 


AUSTRALIAN WINES, 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Cusurpassed for quality and cheapness. 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
150 Fenchurch strect, London, E.C. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kins aha u's u's L L Whisky.” 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or export ution, Quota- 
tivus on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Vllices, 4 Beaufort hasta Strand, ™ Cc, 


E DGES and BUTLE R, 1 155 5 Regent 
street, London; and 50 King's road, Briguton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most recherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D, 1667. 


Claret...at Lis, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, to S4s per doz 
Sherry ..... ° 21s, 30s, 36s, ‘2s ) ” 43s, to G03 yy gy 
Champagne B6s, 42s, 488, 60s, GOs, to 758) 4, 
Port ccoes eves Zis, 508, 308, 42s, 485, 10 GOS yy gy 


JURE AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS'S. 
Ellis's Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Putass 
Waters and Lemonade, 
None genuine unless ¢ ‘orks branded “R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,’ and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Guat on Shield, 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
keepers. 
Wholesale only, 
North Wales. 
London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square, 


of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 


Best and Sons, Heurietta 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 

“This series of ‘Student's Manuals,’ edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. 
Murray, possesses several distinctive features which 
render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, 
there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to 
excite thought in those who study them, and we are 
glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of such 
teachers as are not familiar with them fo these admirable 
school-books.”"—Museum. 


I—ENGLAND. 
The STUDENT'S HUME; a History of 


England, from the Earliest Times. By Davin HM. 
Corrected and continued to 1868. Woodcuts, Post 
Svo, 7s 6d, 
*,* Questions on the “Student's Hume.” 
The STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. 
The only Complete Edition. With the Author’s latest 


12mo, 23. 


Additions, Post Syo., [ln the press. 
II.—EUROPE. 
The STUDENT'S MIDDLE AGES of 


EUROPE. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. The only com- 
plete Edition. With the Author's Supplemental Notes, 
Edited by WM. Smrru, D.C.L. Post 8vo. [/n the press. 


III._FRANCE. ‘ 
Tho STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE: 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 





IV—ROME. 
(1) The REPUBLIC. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. Wvodlcuts, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 

(2) The EMPIRE. 
The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of 


he History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON, Woodcuts. Post Syo, 
78 6d, 

V.—GREECE. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
Wa. Saitu, LL.D. Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s bd. 

*,* Questions on the “Student's Greece.” 12mo, 2s- 


VI.-ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY: 


Containing an Account of the Ancient History of the 
East, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, 
Pheenicia, Kc. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s 61. 

[Just read. 





VII.—_SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 











The STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT | 
HISTORY. From the Creation to the Return of the 


Jews from Captivity. With 50 Maps and Woodcuts 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With an Introduction, containing the con- 


nection of the Old and New Testament. With 40 Maps 


and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


VIII.-LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the ENG- 

LISH LANGUAGE. By Greorae P. MArsu. Edited 

with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAw, M.A. Edited with 
Notes and Illustrations, Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By 
TuHos. B. SHaw, M.A. Edited with Additions. Post 
Syvo, 7s 6d, 

IX.—GEOGRAPHY. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. By Rey. W. L. BeEVAN, M.A. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A. Wood 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

X.—SCIENCE. 

The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS 
of GEOLOGY. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart., RLS. 
With Woodeuts, Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


XI—PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References, By 
WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s Gd. 
The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. A 


Systematic Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, 
adapted to the Present State of the Law. By R. MAL- 
cOLM Kerr, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





* tae 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BESSY RANE: 


a Novel. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “East Lynne,” “The Channings,” 


“Mrs. Halliburton'’s Troubles,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





NEW PERIODICAL—3d Monthly. 
UNDAYT MORNING, 


consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


7ING’S COLLEGE, London. — The 
\ ‘Sci001. will RE-OPEN September 20, and 
the COLLEGE on MONDAY and TUESDAY, October 
3and4. The prospectus for next term is now ready. 
Apply personally, or by letter marked outside “ Pro- 
spectus,” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


GRADUATE of LONDON, resident 
i in the South of England, receives SIX PRI- 
VATE PUPILS. Prospectus on application to the 
Rey. Borton Brown, B.A., Romsey. References: 
Nev. F. W. Goteh, LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reyaolds, 
M.D., 33 Grosvenor street, London, W. 


Titec sss SCHOOL for BOYS, 


N 


from 5 to 10 years of age. Conducted by a 
Lady whore papils bave invariably taken high positions 
at Public and other Schools. Terms, 40 Guineas, 
Latin and French included. Highest references, 

Address, LADY PRINCIPAL, 1 Lansdowne terrace, 
Hackney, London. 

MANUENSIS, or RESIDENT 

CLERK.—A Young Man, aged 29, a good pen- 
man and reader, but lame, seeks employment as above. 
A home, with small salary, as remuneration. High 
references as to ability and trustworthiness, 

Address, C, Z., Post Ol¥ice. York. 
GERMANY.—The 
GEDDES receive a limited number of 
* joard and education in DRESDEN. 
s will leave London about the beginning 

‘ge of pupils committed to her care. 

Address to Miss C. Geddes, Charing Cross Hotel, 

London; or to Professor Geddes, University of Aberdeen. 


4 





ge carga ~ in 
4 Misses 








Iss LOUISA DREWRY’S 
i COURSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greece), 
English Language and Literature (the beginning of 
the Critical Study of English Literature 
(Spenser's F: Queene, Bk. L.), and English Read- 
ing and Composition will recommence early in October. 
145 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


M+ LVERN COLLEGE. 


In December next 





FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two Classical, two 
Mathematical, will be competed for, tenable only in 
@ Hou 





the Bourdi Touses, each of the value of £90, and, if 
t omination, 
ips are tenable for One Year, but the 


for future Scholarships if under the 





must have been Members of the School 


Candidates 
for not less than one term, and must not on the Ist of 
December have exceeded their fourteenth year. 
erm will commence on Saturday, the 
lor further information apply to the 


The next 
24th September. 
Head Master 


()UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
v {3 and 45 Harley street, W. 


Incorporate. 1 by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies aud for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 

(Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


PATRONS. (17 RAL, the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visiror.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Prinxcipat—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

The COLLEGE (for girls above 13) will RE-OPEN 
for the MICH AELMAS TERM on Thursday, October 
6th, 1870; and the SCHOOLS (for girls between 5 and 
13 september 2th. 
ual Instruction in voeal and instrumental 
music is given to pupils attending at least one class. 
for conversation in French, 








Classes in Greek, and for 
German, 2nd Italian are formed on the entry of six 
names. Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office, 
E. HW. PLUMPTRE, M.LA., Dean. 


YRAMER'S NEW UARMONIUMS. 

SF 

CRAMER'S NEW TARMONTUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru- 
ments. ‘They are remarkable for a round, free, flow- 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrament of the class. In the manu- 
factory at Camden Town the most recent machinery 
i, aud CRAMER and Co, are thereby 








has been ereciec 





enabled to supply very superior instraments at prices 
| much lower than hitherto. 
PRICES, £ 
1] 5 Octaves 12 
om —_ 2 Stops _ 15 
_ _ _ # Stops — 22 
_ -- 6 Stops — 23 
Rosewood or Walnu — 8 Stops = a4 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
(The largest in Europe), 


207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 








N OTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 

MINES, Jermyn street, London.—The SESSION 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, the 10th of October. The 

Laboratories will re-open on Uctober 3rd. Prospectuses 
may be had on application. F 
TRENUAM REEKS, Registrar. 





MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP for 
i WOMEN.—A SCHOLARSHIP of the yearly 
value of £50, tenable for three years, is offered by 
LADY AMBERLEY to women desirous of pursuing 
the study of Medicine, and will be awarded according 
to the results of a Competitive Examination to be held 
at Edinburgh, October 18 and 19, 1870. The success. 
ful candidate will be required to proceed immediately 
with a full course of study in a recognized medical 
school. Should no candidate fully satisfy the examiners 
the scholarship will not be awarded. Full particulars 
respecting the examination can be learned on applica- 
tion to VISCOUNTESS AMBERLEY, Ravenscroft, 
Chepstow; or to Miss JEX-BLAKE, 15 Buccleuch place, 
Edinburgh. 


Q" ENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION, 1570-1. 
PrRinciraL.—J. G, GREENWOOD, B.A, 
PROFESSORS. 
Greek.—J. G, Greenwood, B.A. 
Latin.—A. 8S. Wilkins, M.A. 
Ancient and Modern History, and English Language 
and Literature.—A. W. Ward, M.A. 
Mathematics.—Thomas Barker, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy.—Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Physical Laboratory.—Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F RS, 
Engineering.—OUsborne Reynolds, M.A. 
Logic and Mental Science, and Political Economy.— 
W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., P.S.S. 
Jurisprudence and Law.—James Bryce, D.C.L. 
Chemistry.—H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.RLS., FCS, 
Chemical Laboratory.—H. E. Roscoe, B.A., FRS. 
Natural History.—W. C, Williamson, F.R.S. 
Oriental Languages, and Modern Languages, — T, 
Theodores. 
Free-Hand Drawing.—Mr, William Walker. 





The SESSION COMMENCES on the Srd October 
next. Persons seeking admission as students must be 
not under 14 years of age, aud must produce satisfae- 
factory testimonials of good character. 

The Principal will attend at the College for the pur- 
pose of admitting students on Wednesday, the 2sth, 
Thursday, the 29th, aud Friday, the 30th inst., from 1L 
a.m, to 2 p.m. 

Prospectuses of the course of instruction may be 
obtained at the College, and at the principal book- 
sellers’; or they will be forwarded on application 
being made by letter. * The Owens College Calendar,” 
price 2s 6d (by post 2s 9d), containing fuil information 
on all matters relating to the College, is now ready, 
and may be obtained as stated above. There are 
several Entrance Exhibitions, particulars of which 
will be seut on application. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


VOYAL POLY TECINIC.—Professor 
Pepper's New Entertainment, exhibiting the 
effects and describing the various modes of causing 
GHOSTS of human beings to appear and disappear a 
pleasure, crawl, walk, leap, and dance on walls and 
ceilings, or float in space Fairy gambols, children 
dancing on the sides of walls and romping about the 
ceiling like flies. The whole illustrated and explained 
daily at a quarter to three and quarter to eight. Mr. 
Suchet Champion's Musical Notes from the Opera of 
“ Der Freischiitz.” Sand and the Suez Canal. Ameri- 
can Organ daily. The whole for Is. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
_Be the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W 
LONDON. ....e00000. < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
The earlier show of fashions for the approaching 
winter can now be inspected. Specialities in overcoats, 





morning and evening suits, the I4s Scotch tweed 
trousers ; also suits of the same, 2 guineas. 


For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Specialities for the coming season are now ready. 
For LADIES. 
Riding Habits in various coloured tweed, melton, and 
pantalons, 31s 6d; 
waterproof shaw! costumes, 


£3 3s to L£SS8s 





supertine cloths, from £4 
hats with lace falls, 21s; 
84s; waterproof tweed cloaks, from 21s 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
—in London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley street; Liverpool, 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 39 New street. 








The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
linproves the 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
Ss 


Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
appetite and aids digest 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and | 3. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WEL mdon, and 
suld by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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MUDIE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MU DIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE forSEPTEMBER 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, with Liiustrations and a Portrait, 
THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


Also ready, price Is 6d, PAnt VI. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. L. FILDES, A VIGNETTE, 
PORTRAIT OF MR. DICKENS, ENGRAVED BY BAKER. 


ANDA 





THE 

HISTOR Y OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
. LL, rorming THE NEW VOLUME or THe 

LIBRARY EDITION & THE WORKS OF MR. CARLYLE. 


Demy sve, with Hlustrations, price 9s. [Ready Sept. 15. 


CTIAPMAN and HALL, 





Tondon: 193 Piceadilly. 





In Svo, with Facsimile, price 5s, cloth. 


CONFERENCE of PLEASURE, composed for some 












Festive Occasion about the Year 1592. By Francis Bacon. Edited from a 
Manuscript belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, by J. SPEDDING, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 
Now ready, in Svo, price ne 1064. 
N the SCIENTIFIC USE of the IMAGINATION: a 
Discourse delivered before the British Association at Liverpool on Friday 
Evening, 16th September, Is70. By JonN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.RLS. 
London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


20 Pl ins of 


In One Volume, crown Svo, wi ‘h Map of Europe and 9 other Maps, 
gilt edges. 


Cities, and 120 Wood Engravings, price 21s, b yund in red roan-tuc *k, 


Ate LETON’S EUROP BAN GUIDE-BOOK, 1870, including 
’ England, Scotland, and Treland, Franee, Belcium, Holland, Northern and 


Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 


- ‘ 

Southern Germany, 

Norway, and Sweden. 
London: and Co., 


LONGMANS, GREEN, Paternoster row. 


AY 


Beginners, 


Just published, in 12mo, price 4s 6d, cloth, 


EW VIRGIL READER: being a Derivation-Book for 
tracing the Hi tory as well as the Meaning of Latin and English 
vith an Easy Introduction to the System of 





Words in connection w ith their Row V 
Crude-Forms. By the Rey. F. Gu BE try Wurre, M.A. late Crewe Exhibitioner of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co,, 


Paternoster row. 


In post Svo, price 3s, cloth, 


TPE ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN 


By the Rev. T. M. Gorman, MLA. 


TILOUGHT. 





SELECT LIBRARY. |! P 








“The merits of Mr. Gorman’s book are the clearness with which he sees that the 
propriety of worship paid to Christ is the real dividing-line between orthodox and 
rationalist religion dhis honourable acknowledgment of the serviees rendered 
to theology by U an divines, while, at the same time, he is most strenuously 





opposed to their characteristic conclusions.”—Theological Review, 


NEW NOVELS 


MONG STRANGERS: an Autobiography. 


Edited by E. 8S. MAINE. 1 vol. post 8yo. (Ready. 


AGAINST TIME. By Atexanper Invyes 


SuHANv, Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 3 vols. post Svo. 


[On the 19th inst, 
A SIREN. By T. Avotrnus Trotrorr. 
vols. post 8vo. 


[Shortly. 


3 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 
MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


Small post 8vo, price 33 6d each. 


The CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French War 


of 1813. With 25 Illustrations. 


WATERLOO: a Stor y 


A Sequel to * The Conscript.”. Wi 


The BLOCKADE of PHALSBURG: an Episode 


of the Fall of the First French Empire. With 25 Illustrations, 

‘The historic value of this picturesque story of the war of 1814 is remarkably 
attested by the evidence of the numerous correspondents who are eye-witnesses of 
the scenes now being enacted in Lorraine and Alsace in 1870, The columns of our 
newspapers are fall of bits of Erekmann-Chatrian...... History, we know, has a knack 
of repeating itself, but there is something almost startling in the repetition at the 
present moment of the self-same episode which has furnished the clever collaborators 
with the materials of their episode on the fall of the First Empire."—Suturday 
Reriew, Sept. 3, 1870. 


Pp: 


of the Hundred Days. 


29 Illustrations. 





Situ, Ev.per, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


?OFESSOR HU XL EY’S ADDRESS to the 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION at LIVERPOOL, authorized and corrected by 
the Author, appears in “ NATURE” for SEPTEMBER 157TH, together with 
full particulars of the meeting aud an account of the Scientitic Institutions 
of Liverpool. 


NATE RE: a Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
Published every Thursday, price 4d., by 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








lenee, 


Recently published, in Svo, price 10s 6d. 


») AWC TW DB Carel r wk TO 

Pol SSSOR HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, 

ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS.—ContTentTs :—On the Advisableness of 

improving Natural Knowledge — Emancipation: Black and White—A 

Liberal Edueation, and where to find it—Scientific Education—On the 

Study of Geology—On the Physical Basis of Life—The Scieutitle Aspects of 
Positivism—On a Piece of Chalk—The Origin of Species, &c, 


NWS > TY rb tal S TOOS/ANTO . 

ROFESSORN HUXLEY’S LESSONS | in 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, With Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand. 
1Smo, 4s 6d. Questions on the same, Is 6d, 


Second Edition, with the most recent Discoveries and additional Illustrations, 
ROFESSOR ROSCOE’S SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS. A Series of Lectures, with ee Engraviugs, Maps, 
md Chromolithographs. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


Twenty-Third Thousand, 18mo, 4s 6d. 
pr FESSOR ROSCOE’S LESSONS 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustrations. 
aM AC MILL, “AN and C CO. 


LASBU RG 


in 


London, 


NTERIOR of sT SATHEDRAL. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by B. Sd, contains:—A View 
throush the Transept of Strasburg, and three illustrations of Hereford Cathedral— 
Archwologists in Hereford—State of a Cornish Town—A Book on Handwriting— 
The Sistine Chapel and St. Paul's, and various other Papers.—1 York street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
NEW WORK by Mr. ROBINSON, F.L.S. MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. POPULAR NEW NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece, small Svo, 6s. | NEW EDITION. 
TRUE WILD GARDEN; or, Onur! Now ready, Mth Edition, thoroughly revised and 
I Groves and Shrubberies made Beautiful by the é enlarged, price 3s, cloth. E S t h @ T Hill’s — l ] ]’ S Secret. By 
pntion of ange 4 bee gt s ba is, With _ ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including GEORGIANA M. Craik, 3 vols. 
apter ¢ » Gs en of Britis lowers ‘ 
nsf oo on - 4 ritish Wild Flowers. By | the Prine iples of Grammatical Analy is. By C © “A pleasantly-written and interesting book, where 
By tl ame Author | Mason, B.A., Fellow of the University College, | tho characters are natural, the story pure, and the 
i ry Se SOS gipacsoerl ’ : London. work honest. "—Saturday Leview. 
AL PINE FLOWERS for ENGLISIT GAR- In the regulations for the Local Examination ‘*Enthor Hill's Secret’ has genuine interest, All 
DENS. Second Thousand. With numerous Wovdcuts. | issued by the University of Cambridge for 1863 and | v1, take up the book will read it to the end,"— 


Crown 8yo, 12s 

candidates, 
ZNADES, and GAR- 
With 400 Llus- 


The PARKS, 
DENS of PARIS. 
trations. Svo, LSs. 

JOHN MURRAY, 


bce gt The ANALYSIS 


APPLIED to LATIN. 


Albemarle street. 
priniples of Analysis, 


Just published, small 8vo, 4s 61. 
1 he SUEPUERD © of HERMAS, 
Translated into English, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By HARLES H. Hoots, M.A., Senior | ples of grammatical 


tongue,” 
London: 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


peu RISTS derive additional pleasure 








from the ir Rambles by being acquainted with _4 ready, contains :—T7he 
Minerals, Rocks 1 Fossils. Mr. TENNANT, 
Geologist, 149 Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, | let him not dream of lasting honours, powers, 
and from his extensive Collectioa, comprising many | sperity, 
thousand = specime Ladies and Gentlemen are durable crown, but in the midst of deeds 





slaughter 
the weight of his 
beneath the 
more; 
renown, nene 
lameut his destruction.” 


J. G. Bere 


to acquire sufii- 
ordinary com- 

and Metals 

gue hour, 


or twenty Lessons 
to identify all the 
ponents of Re an ud most of the Minerals 
used in the Arts. Terms, 7s. for a lesson 

Mr. TENNANT can supply E 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 500 Guineas each, t 


and Mineralogy. 


enabled in a dozen 
cient knowledge 









ol 






mentary C 
» illustrate 





Geol 


1464 this work was among those recommended to 


By the same Author. 


Price 2s 
‘The author has furnished an able exposition of the 
with 
examples and exercises for practice.”—Afhenvam, 

‘The merits of this little work are very considerable 
We most heartily commend it to all who are in need 
of an able and practical exposition of all the princi- 
analysis applied to the Latin 
os British Quarterly Review 
JAMES WALTON, 157 Gower street. 

"J ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 187 1, now 
Remarkable prediction at page 45 of Zadkiel's Alm: unac 
for 1853, touching the Emperor of the French :—* But 
Ife shall found no dynasty, he shall wear no 
. with affrighted Europe trembling beneath 
daring g martial hosts, 
heavy hand of 
with none to mourn him, 


to record his goud deeds, aud none to 


ER, London. 


Spectator. 
“An interesting and most praiseworthy novel, sure 
fo add to the author's already high reputation” — 


Athenwum. 
Theresa. By Noell Radecliffe, 
‘Alice Wentworth,” “ The Lees of Bleu- 


Author of * 
don Hall,” &e. 


Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


pe ty Auther of “Chronicles of Carling- 


The “Vivian Romance. By 
Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville. 
The Village of the West. By 


Rh. W. ie 3 vols. (Sept, 23, 


of SENTENCES 


6d. cloth. 


plenty of appropriate 


3 vols, 





Year of Fate for France. 


or pro- 
of blood and 
he descends 


and falls to rise no 
none to inherit his 


Fate, 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

_  SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 


best article next to Sterling Silver that can be 
used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 


no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 

finish and durability, as follows :— 
i 














1 Gravy Spoon .... els 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...|. 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl.| . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......!. 





8 a 
gig! 
na! & 5 
= [2 | 
£€s.dL£s,dg£€s.d£s5,.d 
12 Table Forks. .ccocssssorcoose[k 10.12 1./2 2.)2 5. 
12 Table Spoons ame. tee 8. 6. 
12 Dessert Forks.... mek thie. B. 
12 Dessert Spoons . je 2. Fw... 
12 Tea Spoons......... lt 19 .j1 1 2. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...! . seals & .136 
2 Sauce Ladles » Bah Rs 
8 
a. 
2. 


-. 
_ 





Pe RON FO AON 


orem Com 


1 Pair of Fish Carvers......|. 19 , 
1 Butter Knife o Bete B's ; 3 
1 Soup Ladle ., bs 20.1. 38.5.2 Ph! ae 
1 Sugar Sifter....... exessveresy > as 6 








£9 1611160128 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a re lative 
number of knives, &c.. 
A second quality of F ‘date Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .... 1 2s per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s Tea Spoons, 10s, 


Sie and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
_ Silver, in great varicty, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 
iT. COVERS, Electro Silver, from 
9 the Set of Four to £26, 

YORN YER DISHES, Electro Silver, 

/ from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 15s, 

RUET and 


LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Kuives and Forks and 
Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 

ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
F The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 





£2 15s. 











marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
dis- 


tended to make his establishment the most 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; Nursery, 18s to 38s; 
Sponging, 68 to 32s; Hip, 13s to 3is 6d. A large 
assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
ariety, from Ils 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


L 











AMPS of ALL and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. 
inspection of this Season's SHOW 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, deties competition. The prices, eom- 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £7 10s, 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 9d per gallon, 
eur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each; Chimneys, 6d 
otton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are ou Show in great varicty. 


SORTS 
BURTON invites 
of LAMPS. The 








NLOCKS, CAN DELABRA, BRONZES. 

—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection 

ot his Stock of the displayed in two la 

Show-Rooms. Each ar guaranteed quality, 

and some are objects of pure Verti, the productions of 

the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 








cle is of 







paneeege from 7s 6d to £45, 
va, from 13s 6d to £16 10s, 
Bronze®....coee Seveseeoseesee » from 4s 6d to £16 Lbs, 


WILLIAM §. 


BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


and 1’ Newman yard, London, 





a | EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 
very large assortment of every description of Lron, 
Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Children's Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 
rooms. Upwards of 140 different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best maufacture. 
Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, Ils each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, Ils each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented [ronand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. loug, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of the above sent by return of 
post, free. For Bedding List see below. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM §. 

BURTON 
For Bedsteads, Wide | Sit. j4f.-Gin Sift. 





£s.d.£8. 0. £8. d. 
















Best Straw Paillasses . , Ot BO 
Best French Alva Mattre he AO 0 Lt 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses ., -16.11 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses,...........). 17.1 5.1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses .,....1 161 11 61 146 
Good White Wool Mattresses wns Sie 33 F. 
Extra Super Do, Do. ...... 2.28.4 2. 
Superior [Horsehair Do So . .|j2 8.3 66 
Extra Super Do. ........+ 2H.318.41., 
German Spring HairStufling .....5 5.4 7641, 
Bextee Super Da. ..cocceseccessesosss 4 Sf On 
French Mattressforuseover spring2 . ./217.3 4. 
Extra Super Do, Do..........0008 ce. 2a. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib... 111.2 7 “ 

Jest Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib... 3 a a 13 H 

Do, Best White Do., at 3s per ]b..../4 8 17 6 7 2. 


Feather Pillows, 5s 6d to 4s; Bols ters fro nn Gs to 
20s 6d, Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s Gd. 


Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


DURNITURE 1 BEDROOMS. —A 


for 
very large and complete assortment on Show. 















Deal Washstands, from 6s 94d, 
Mahogany ditto... from 25s 0d, 
Deal Dressing-Tables.. from 7s Gd. 
Mahogany ditty,,.. from 45s 0d. 


..from 27s 0d, 
«from 73s 6d. 
.from 578 6d. 


Deal Drawers 
Mahogany ditt 
Deal Wardrobes . 
Mahogany ditto in ever uriety, 

Every other Article of Be an m Furniture in propor- 
tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. ‘These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his manufactory, #4 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed, 


Stone Toilet 


Ware from 3s 9d per set of five pieces. 
PURNITURE for. DIN ING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. The next Edition of the 
Catalogue will contain Engravings 
Ala selection of Easy Chairs from 453, 


and Descriptions. 
A large and new assortment of Gilt Chimne 
Glasses from 47s 6d, 





y and Pier 


YOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
/ BURTON has 400 ditt rent patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SLOW, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s, Plain black open 





Scoops from Is dd; do. do,  zine-lined, from 
4s 6d: Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do., 
from 10s Gd; do. do., with faney 


wi ith Hand-scoop, 

ld ornamentation, from 15s 6d; 
namented, aud fitted with imitation iv 
from 50s to or is. There is also a choice 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron aud bra 
W Il. L tAM s. BU TON conlidently 
the largest and at the same time 
varied assortment in the world, 


highly tinished and 
ry handles, 
selection of 
s mountings. 

asserts his to be 
the best and most 











UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §, 
















BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeuess of the sales. 
Des- :Crvrs. 
The blades are all of the |Table. sert. | per pr. 
finest steel. j — 
s. dis. dis. & 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz, 14 ./11 6 5 , 
34 ditto balance ditto 5 6126 5. 
4 ditto, ditto ., 6166 59 
4 ditto fine ivory 21 7 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto... SS . 8. 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto. 27 @ . 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ............ 2 |B 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades 33 Ls 6 
Nickel electro-silvered bandle 23 © 176 





p= oR MACHE a 1D) and IRON TEA- 

[ TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 

tent, variety, or novelty. 

Oval Papier Maiché Trays, per 
Set of Three +. from 23s to 10 guineas 

Ditto lron ditto .. P .. from 7s 6d to 4 guineas 

Wuiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low. 


7 ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
Xu 





BRUSHES and TURNERY) and _ every 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is 
arranged in Four Sects, each complete in itself, 

2 3 4 
€s. di£ s. a. s af s. d 
Kitchen Utensils,,.'73 15 0/24 3 10) 10 12 5, 3 ly Ob 
Brushes and Tur- | { 
DCTY  creccsevereoees 17 1 76 9 10 8 0 03 16 
Total per set.,.90 19 7}39 15 sli8 12 517 06! 





mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
Srd-class houses ; 


No. 1 suitable any 
2nd-class houses; No, 3 suitable for 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 

Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for itin the different lists. For particulars see Llus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


q ASELIERS in G . GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
priv ,. houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
vill et from the various Manufacturers in Metal anc 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him, which present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have te suded to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d to £23. Brackets from Is 9d. 


MEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the 


recent novelties), is on sale at from ges 

to £6, 
a COVERS and IHOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW. Block-tin, 
14s Gd the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d 
to 49s Gdthe set; Britannia metal, with or without silvor- 
plated handles, io ds the sei of tive; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Brit nu sia metal 












2s £6 





21s to $s; electro-plated on Britannia metal 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 
pe NDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and ¢ panne Y- 
PIECES. — Buy: rs of the above are  requeste 
hefore finally deciding, to visit the SHOW- qeoMs 


They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 








Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Irca- 
mongery as cann ot be approached elsewhere ei 
variety, uovelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship, or price 
Black Regiater Stoves ,.cccccccssescccevcccsonces Ss to £9 5s 
sright do., with ormolt £3 Ss to £55 10s 





is 6d to £5 lds 
£2 Jus to £25 
. £1 12s to LW 
dd to £4 Ls 





Steel and Ormolu Fende 
Chimney-Pieces 
| Fire-Irons (the 


| Bronzed Fenders 





Set of three) ..girpim ss 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater, Camden Town, 
4 { ize 4 
DAILY:— Belsize Park. mt 
Brompton. ielsea, 


WE UNE SDAY, 
THURSDAY, 


and F RIDAY 
and SATURDAY :— 





MONDAY, 


r'UESDAY, 


St. John’s Wood, 


Wi 
Hlaverstock Hill. | 
Highbury. 


t End (all Parts). 
Holloway. 
Islington. 


:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


(Borough. 


Camberwell, 
(Brixton, | 


Tlerne Till. 
Clapham, 


Kennington, 





Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Kilburn. Pimlico, 
| Notting Hill, | Shepherd's Busk 
Tulse Hill. 


| Wandswortk 
Walwerth. | 


Lambeth. 
Peckham. 


trifling, WILLIAMS. BURTON 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland, 
Goods beyond the xbove-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is 
will a'waye, when desired, uadertike the delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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